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’ FLOWERS IN THE MARKET-PLACE. 
BY CARL SPENCER. 


O be a slave, if Love were always keeper, 
Were not a fate to grieve for in our earth, 
Where Freedom is ofttimes the saddest weeper, 
And lonely heart is wed to lofty birth. 


And so for those who reverent seek you, flowers, 
And win you from your homes in field and grove, 
You can forget the primal, nursing powers, 
And fill your day of beauty,—all for love. 


But here, amid these thronged and stony places, 
Where any hand may bind with chains of gold, 
How early droop the lovely waiting faces, 
How soon the pluckéd freshness waxeth old! 


Ah, let not pride their beauty first discover! 
I see them gazing, full of sad surmise, 

With wistful looks, that always know their lover, 
And praying, ‘“‘ Oh, redeem me!” to his eyes. 


To him alone her secret each discloses— 
(Such charms the painter and the singer use,) 
Greek-maiden lilies, and queen-captive roses, 
And thoughtful pansies, each a different muse. 


And these will rest beside the orange-blossom, 
And those be laid before a virgin-shrine, 

And one will glow upon a dancing bosom, 
And one be clasped in hands that make no sign. 


Not these forme! My palace is too lonely ; 
Why should I bind them to my wan regrets? 
TI see a group that waiteth for me only— 
Yes, I will ransom you, my violets! 


And I will take you to the sweetest woman 
That ever hid in wrongful shade her worth ; 

And you shall see how courage that is human 
Excels the grand, dumb patience of the earth. 


And yau shall serve her (for she lies a-dymg, 
Thus early spent, and I for her would die,) 

With lovely looks, and smiles, and odorous sighing, 
For you may come more near to her than I. 


While I shall see—and long for that completeness 
Which only Heaven’s gentlest may suffice— 
Hew you and she may die alike in sweetness, 
Not knowing that you die a sacrifice. 








BY WHAT AUTHORITY? 
BY THOMAS K. BEECHER. 


HEN Jesus took a place in the temple, and 
began to teach all comers, as he had taught 
many a day already on the mountain or by the 
lake, ‘‘the chief priests and elders of the people” 
asked him for his credentials. Who gave you this 
authority? Or, as we phrase it in these days,— 
Who licensed you to preach, and with what eccle- 
siastical body are you connected ? 

This was, and is, an altogether proper question. 

Shall elderly and responsible servants of God 
admit all manner of nameless ranters to the hos- 
pitality of the temple courts? Shall our elders of 
our people throw open our pulpits to-day, making 
them free to every comer? Shall they allow, with- 
out any question, street preachers and country 
fanatics to display their powers and mislead the 
thoughtless ? i 

This was all that the chief priests and elders of 
the people demanded of Jesus: By what authority 
do you sit among the doctors and teach in the 
temple from day to day ? Who was your master ? 
Where did you study the law and the prophets ? 
Who licensed you ? 

Jesus replied: I also will ask you one question, 
and if you answer it, then I will tell you by what 
authority I do these things,— 7he baptism of John, 
was it of God or of man? Then they consulted 
together, as is the way with men who have the 
care of a church or a society on hand, seeking, not 
not so much a true answer as a safe one. If we 
say ‘‘ Yes,” he will ask us why we rejected him. 
If we say ‘‘Wo,” the people will howl upon us. So 
they decided, ‘‘ We cannot tell.” An eminently 
safe answer, that has never lacked imitation. 

Did Jesus throw this question at his examiners 
as an adroit way of evading them and avoiding 
inquiry? I was so taught once, and I find exposi- 
tors of no mean repute setting forth the extreme 
adroitness of Jesus’ reply; and they devote 


some paragraphs afterward to showing that such 
smart ways are not at all discreditable in such 
cases. Several similar ‘‘ passes” between Jesus 
and the scribes, elders, Pharisees and other re- 
sponsible and respectable gentlemen are on record; 
and they are generally admired for their adroit- 
ness, and justified as well merited by the dishonest 
hypocrites with whom he was dealing. 

Such expositions of the words of Jesus are not 
well conceived. In every ease of this kind the 
sympathetic Christian reader will find that the 
gentle dignity and love of Jesus never forsook him, 
even when most ungenerously met and pressed. 
He always taught as well as silenced. He did not 
treat the dignitaries of his day as if they were the 
worthless hypocrites that we account them to have 
been. He respected all in authority, and was never 
betrayed into fetches to humble or silence them. 

In the case now in hand, the chief priests and 
elders of the people were faithful, conservative, 
exact ecclesiastical workers. Let them not be 
hastily blasphemed. There was good in that 
grand, old church of Israel. The scribes and Phar- 
isees sat in Moses’ seat, and were to be respected 
and obeyed. The Jew had much advantage every 
way, said Paul. 

It is not wise to perpetuate one of the worst 
errors of the ‘‘ dark ages ’—contempt of the Jews. 
They do not magnify the Lord Jesus who fling 
condemnations upon the church of which he was 
a birthright minister ; from which he never apos- 
tatized ; of which he never spoke an ungenerous 
word. Said he: ‘‘We” [Jews] ‘know whom we wor- 
ship, for salvation is of the Jews.” He who despises 
a pious Jew is sure to go wide of the doctrine of 
Jesus. True, the Jews rejected Jesus, but they 
‘did it ignorantly.” 

The Jews were an ancient, admirable, established 
church. They had an order and a hierarchy ap- 
proved of God. The chief priests and elders, in- 
dustrious in service of her offices, were doing a 
good work. And when they came to Jesus, the 
popular prophet, to ask his credentials, they were 
in the line of their duty. Doing their ecclesiastic- 
al duty, they were not rebuked by Jesus, but, 
rather, taught. 

With the church order of Israel there had been, 
time immemorial, a race of prophets enlivening it. 
Before the appointment of Aaron and his posterity 
to the priesthood there had been a Melchisedec 
raised up—a priest and prophet in himself, re- 
gardless of church order. But an ordinary, regu- 
lar church of God, established among men to 
perfect them in pious drill, doesnot stev God from 
sending Samuels, and Davids, and flaining Elijahs 
as oceasions demand. As little do the laws of 
cause and effect, and the uniformity of nature, 
stop the Creator from interjecting seasonable mir- 
*acles. Because a man builds a mill, he himself 
does not become a machine. Because God estab- 
lishes an order of nature or a blessed church, he 
does not thereby reduce himself to law, whether 
scientific or ecclesiastical. 

Time immemorial, the church, the regular 
church of Israel, had known an order of prophets. 
John Baptist and his cousin Jesus were prophets. 
They were the sent of God into his church, not to 
destroy, but to fulfill, John was dead. Herod 
had cut off his head. So, dying, he became at 
once a martyr-prophet, who had died in the asser- 
tion.of the inexorable law of Israel against the 
adultery of Herod. Once dead, the people praised 
him, as we to-day sing of John Brown’s body, 
hung at Charlestown, ‘‘his soul goes marching on.” 

These regular churchmen—elders and chief 
priests—came to the conscious prophet Jesus and 
demanded his credentials. What can he answer ? 
He is not a regular officer of the established 
church. He is a prophet. These examiners of 
his, are they suitable persons to pronounce upon 





the credentials of a prophet? Or are they only 

















churchmen and judges of church order? Let them 
decide for themselves. 

The baptism of John, was it of God or of man? 
Say! Straightway these churchmen were church- 
blind. They could not answer in any way that 
seemed prudent. They declined to give judgment. 

Very well, then, by your own confession you are 
not good judges of a prophet dead, therefore what 
use in my submitting to you my credentials as a 
living prophet? By their answer the court con- 
fessed that they had no jurisdiction. 

Of all church questions, ritual, ceremoay, and 
pious usage, these elders and priests were good 
judges. Of inspiration, and the gifts of a prophet, 
they confessed themselves no judges at all, 
Therefore Jesus refused to plead. As if he had 
said, in blunt and homely speech, If you cannot 


decide whether my cousin John was a prophet or 


not, what’s the use of asking me whether I am ? 

Has the gift of prophecy come toanend? Are 
Christian churchmen, intent upon preserving the 
faith once given to the saints and perpetuating the 
venerable usages of the church,—are Christian 
churchmen always prompt to recognize the cre- 
dentials of inspired prophets, who are sent of God 
from time to time? Are there any prophets at all 
in these days? Is any one anywhere inspired ? 
Who knows? Whocan judge? 

But suppose that Paul tells the truth, and that 
Jesus Christ does give men ‘‘some prophets,” is it 
not almost certain that the chief priests and elders 
in our great Christian churches will be nearly or 
quite unable to recognize them ? 

Ordinary ecclesiastical machinery is admirable. 
The presentation of candidates for the ministry or 
for the priesthood to the appointed authorities is 
admirable. The ORDER of the Lord’s house is 
thereby preserved. But, having taken care of the 
order, who among men will be readiest to recog- 
nize the life, the growth, when God sends it? As 
a general rule, chief priests and elders and church 
judicatories are not good judges of inspiration and 
prophetic gifts. Before such church authorities, 
the Christian man who supposes himself to be 
called of God and guided, would better refuse to 
show his credentials. Let him go on with his work 
and take the consequences. Churches take care 
of church officers, and God takes care of his 
prophets. But—are there any prophets now-a- 
days? 





IN EXTREMIS. 
BY MRS. RICHARD S. GREENOUGH. 


CHAPTER I.—(Continued.) 


6¢ 'T was in the second year they were abroad 


. that she first spoke of their meeting a 
young man named Robert Hay,a distant relative 
of Mrs. Irving’s. He had recently inherited East- 
bourne from a cousin, a place about five miles. 
from the Pines, They were in Rome together, and 
Helen wrote in great glee that he was such a very 
sober and old young man that her mother trusted 
him to ride with her over the Campagna—a plea- 
sure for which she had been longing. .From this 
time her mention of young Hay was frequent; he 
was everywhere with them, and as far as I could’ 
judge from her letters, was fairly installed as: 
one of their party. Hé lent Helen books, and 
studied up antiquities with her, and I soon saw 
had inspired her with a strong feeling of friendli- 
ness. But there was not a touch of sentiment in 
anything that she wrote of him, and it was plain 
to me that if there were any love between. them, 
it was all on his side. I made inquiries about 


the young man, and learned that he bore a high 
character, that he had graduated well at West 
Point, and that he was of a good family but small 
fortune, so that Eastbourne was likely to prove an 
incumbrance to‘him, as he was averse to selling or 
letting it, and could ill afford the money to keep it 
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up. At the end of the winter he came home, and was 
immediately sent to a post on the western frontier, and 
little by little Helen ceased to mention him. 

‘*It was four years before Mrs. Irving and Helen re- 
turned. My first feeling on seeing Helen was of keen 
and painful disappointment. She was so altered that 
I should not have known her. Nota trace was left of 
my little laughing pet of old, nor of the pale, slender 
young girl I had said. good-bye to. It was not my 
little Helen; she was lost to me for ever. But the 
next moment her arms were round my neck, and I 
saw her eyes full of tears as she kissed me again and 
again with all her old, childish warmth of affection. 
She had come back fresh, loving, unspoiled as when 
she left. She was still my little Helen. 

“She was filled with delight at getting home and 
seeing again her old friends and her old haunts, and 
resuming her former liberty. She had regained her 
early gayety and was full of girlish spirits. In a short 
time it seemed asif she had never left the Pines, so 
quickly did she knot together the threads which bound 
her present to her past. All her old interests and 
affections she had kept intact, but everything she did 
or planned had reference to her mother. It was easy 
to see that Mrs. Irving’s comfort and pleasure was 
Helen’s first aim in all things. I never saw a more un- 
selfish nature, and her sense of duty was most remarx- 
able in oneso young. Self-forgetfulness comes usually 
only after hard combat and long discipline, but Helen 
possessed it as it were by the grace of God. And this 
complete absence of self-consciousness gave a2 peculiar 
and singular charm to her beauty. I doubt if she ever 
dreamed how beautiful she was. To one who had 
labored and toiled so long as I had done among the 
stony and barren places of life, sometimes well nigh 
despairing of the good in humanity, so much evil had 
it been my fate to see,—the contact with this sensitive, 
joyous, healthy, moral nature was such a refreshment 
and solace as I cannot describe. And she loved me so 
much! She treated me like a companion and confided 
in me as if I were of her own age. 

‘“‘One day she appeared at the parsonage, her eyes 
bright with suppressed laughter, her whole face dim- 
pling with mischievous merriment, and produced a 
letter for me to read. It was from a German who had 
met her abroad the year before, and had proposed for 
her. The letter was the most amusing specimen of 
broken English 1 ever saw. ‘And poor mamma’s in 

such a state,’ she exclaimed with a burst of gleo. 
‘She fairly wrung her hands when she got it, for she’s 
dreadfully afraid of him, he is so tall and has got such 
bushy moustaches and such a great, gruff voice. She 
told him last year that I was too young, only seventeea, 
and she couldn’t think of my beiag married. And 
he’s so conceited, he believed that was the only ob- 
jection, and so he’s coming now that I’m a year older, 
to put me in his pocket and carry me away. He’s an 
hereditary something or other, and he told mamina a3 
an inducement to my marrying him, that he had 
power of life and death on his estates, and if anybody 
displeased me he could hang him up on the nearest 
tree, and nobody had the right to say anything about 
it! Mamma almost fainted, for she immediately con- 
cluded that if I displeased him he would hang me up 
in the same cheerful little way.’ I shook my head at 
her and told her that if this were a worthy gentleman 
and fond of her, she had no right to laugh at him. 
Her face flushed with scorn as she replied, ‘But he 
isn't fond of me, not a bit. He went to our banker 
before he spoke to mamma about me, and he told a 
friend of ours that he knew I had ‘moche moneg.’ 
But there’s-no use in being sober about it. You 
will see. 1 am going to ask the twins to stay 
with me. One of them, you know, looks so much 
like me that we can scarcely be told apart. And he’s 
near-sighted, too.’ And Helen laughed aloud with de- 
light. 

“She did as she had said. Her twin cousins came 
for a visit, and as he had announced, the young Ger- 
man appeared. He was a heavy, thick-lipped, some- 
what stupid-looking youth, with a wholly dispropor- 
tionate idea of his own importance. His visit at East- 
lake was a series of mystifications, all planned and 
carried out with great delight by Helen, aided by her 
cousins. The various contretemps and complications 
which the likeness between the two girls gave rise to 
effectually bewildered the unfortunate man, and de- 
feated all his efforts to gain a hearing. The Pines 
were alive with mischievous though demure mirth, 
and Helen’s glee was unbounded when he took his 
departure, as he did at last, completely baffled, not 
having found a single opportunity to urge his suit. I 
never saw a merrier creature than Helen was the sum- 
mer she returned. 

“She especially delighted in singing tome. Music 
was, as I havesaid, a passion with her; I might almost 
have said a devotion. I have heard other voices as 
clear, as full, and as sweet as hers, but I never heard 
any with the same touching quality of tone. I knew 
nothing of the German music which she so much 
loved, and her singing opened to me a new world. 
Sometimes when I sat at evening in the great draw- 
ing room at the Pines, the air filled with the fragrance 
of flowers, the moon shining in and tracing the sha- 
dows of the vines upon the floor, the hush of summer 
stillness all around, whilst Helen’s sweet, pure tones 
rose on the shadows, I would feel all earthly cares and 
griefs fall away from. me, and her voice would bear me 
up and up till itssound seemed t+ mingle with the 
murmur of the crystal Waters of life, and I would lose 
myself away from the music in dreams of that time 
when there shall be no more sorrow nor sighing, and 





God shall wipe away all tears from the eyes that are 
so Weary now and dim. 

- “One evening Helen had been singing and we were 
all three sitting silent after she had ended, when a 
visitcr was announced, a Mr. Eyre. Mrs. Irving re- 
ceived him very cordially, but although in the twi- 
light I could not see Helen’s face, I was struck by the 
coldness of her manner. She rang for lights despite 
the visitor’s protest in favor of the twilight. When 
they were brought, I saw a tall, well-made man of 
middle age and decidedly handsome. But there was 
scmething about him that impressed me unfavorably. 
His eye was cold and calculating; bis forehead retreat- 
ing; his nostrils were pinched, and there was a nervous 
indecision in the movement of his lips. The moreI 
locked at him the less I liked him, although he cer- 
tainly conversed very agreeably. I drew my chair a 
little back so as to take myself out of the circle, and to 
be able to make my observations more at leisure. By 
his references I perceived that he had been a fellow- 
passenger with Mrs. Irving and Helen on their return, 
and I rather wondered that Helen had never spoken 
of him, since he seemed on such friendly terms with 
her mcther. I had not once since her return seen 
Mrs. Irving so animated as she now appeared; but in 
proportion as her mother’s vivacity increased, Helen’s 
reserve of manner deepened. She withdrew by de- 
grees from the conversation and sat with her eyes cast 
down and a painful air of constraint over her whole 
figure. Mr. Eyre made a long call, and when he left, 
it was with permission from Mrs. Irving to call soon 
again. 

“T went home that night oppressed with a vague 
disquietude. And yet it did not fairly enter my mind 
that Frank’s widow could entertain the idea of marry- 
ing again so soon, and, moreover, of marrying a man 
so inferior to Frank as Mr. Eyre. Nevertheless, from 
that time I was uneasy, and I saw that Helen was 
still moreso. I learned from her that, whilst she her- 
self was confined in her berth by a severe sprain re- 
ceived soon after sailing, this Mr. Fyre had been de- 
voted to her mother, but that she had never expected 
to see him again, and his appearance at the Pines was 
a most unwelcome surprise to her. She said nothing 
of her mother’s evident pleasure at meeting him, and 
I could see that her sensitive and loyal nature would 
real her lips with regard to anything like an approach 
to censure of Mrs. Irving, whatever might be the event. 
It was a miserable time. Mr. Eyre came constaxtly, 
and before long made a parade of his attentions, while 
Mrs. Inving showed a chilcish pleasure in accepting 
them. Helen looked more and more wretched day by 
day. She withdrew from all mention of her mother. 
There was nothing for any one to do but to hope for 
the best. But the worst came. Before many weeks, 
Mrs. Irving had formally accepted Mr. Eyre, and thre2 
months afterward I performed the marriage service 
for them. 

* All through this time, though grieved, perplexel, 
and astonished by this new phase of her mother’s 
charecter, Helen’s tone to her never varied from its 
tender and affectionate respect. When she came, at 
Mrs. Irving’s request, to inform me of the enzgage- 
ment, she did so without any comment save to say, ‘If 
this makes mamma any happier, I ought to be glad.’ 
But her lips quivered as she spoke, and it was plain to 
see how painfully repugnant the whole thing was to 
her. However, she did her utmost to like Mr. Eyre 
from the time of his engagement. Yet she could not 
help seeing what he was. There was a complete disa- 
greement: between them on every subject. His low, 
comimon-place, selfish views were at utter variance 


_with her generous and noble cast of mind. He an- 


neyed her withont ceasing, but without intention, and 
without perceiving that he did so, for he was obtuse 
and self-complacent. Fortunately, Mrs. Eyre was 
blind to all his defects. I never could understand why 
she loved him, unless it were for his personal beauty 
and his good nature, for he was good-natured. But 
love him she certainly did, and I think he was as fond 
of her as his selfish and limited nature allowed. He 
wasa kind and attentive husband, and she, asI said. 
could see none of his faults, not even when they pressed 
heavily upon Helen. 

** Mrs. Eyre had a large income in her own rizht. By 
the terms cf Frank’s will, all his property, including 
the Pines, was secured to Helen. But from the time 
of Mr. Eyre’s marriage, he acted as if the Pines had be- 
come his owx exclusive possession. He assumed the 
control of everything, even to the laying out of the 
flower beds, which had hitherto been Helen’s favorite 
charge. For some months she bore this assumption of 
authority in silence, unwilling, it was evident, to dis- 
turb her mother by any opposition to Mr. Eyre. His 
obtuseness made him, I suppose, attribute this for- 
bearance on Helen’s pari either to indifference or to 
fear, and his meddling became daily more obtrusive. 
But one day he passed the limits of Helen’s endurance. 
We were returning together one afternoon from a 
walk under the just opening trees by the riverside, 
when as we entered the avenue we heard the sound of 
anaxe. Helen started violently, then hurried for- 
ward. I kept pace with her. As we came to a tura in 
the avenue, we saw two strange workmen hewing at 
a fine young maple, one of a clump that Frank hai 
p’anted with his own hand. ‘Stop,’ she said peremp- 
torily. The men dropped their axes. She laid her 
Land on the gashed and disfigured trunk. ‘‘ Who or- 
dered you to cut down this tree?’’ she said, in a tons 
vibrating with pain and anger. ‘Sure, it was the 
master, miss,’’ said the older of the two. Helen’s eye; 
flashed. She pressed her lips tightly together, and 





stood for a moment without speaking. Then she said, 
“You seem to be strangers, and I must tell you that 
there is no master here save myself. This place be- 
longs tome. No orders are to be carried out except. 
those I give. Take your tools and go.’’ ‘“ And the 
pay, miss?” asked the man, half sulkily, half submis- 
sively, ‘‘Who’s to pay us? We was hired to cut down 
them trees here that stands betwixt the house and the 
road.” ‘*Go up to the Bouse. Ask to see Mr. Eyre. 
Ask him for your pay and tellhim what I say,” she an- 
swered, haughtily. 

“When the men were gone, Helen threw her arms 
around the mutilated tree and pressed her forehea1 to 
its trunk. She fairly shook with emotion and excite- 
ment. I felt nearly as indignant as she did, and at the 
same time I was glad that something intolerable hal 
occurred to put an end to this false position. Aftera 
few moments I put my hand on her arm and drew her 
away. ‘‘WasI right?’ she asked as we went towards 
the house. ‘It was more than I could bear, and yet I 
am so sorry to do anything that may trouble mamma.” 
I told her she had done perfectly right, and that she 
might be sure Mr. Eyre would never let her mother 
know anything about it. And so it proved. Mr. 
Eyre met us with unusual suavity; he was almost 
cringing in his politeness to Helen. He tacitly ac- 
cepted the situation as she had defined it, and fron 
that day Helen resumed her rightful place in the 
household. But the Pines had become distasteful to 
her. Her mother, absorbed as she was in her new 
ties, no longer needed her society as she had done be- 
fore, and Helen’s chief occupation was gone. She 
gradually formed the habit of passing much of her 
time at the parsonage with me. She sent toNew York 
for a cabinet piano for my little parlor, and she used 
to practice there, for she especially disliked singing 
before Mr. Eyre. She had lost much of her former 
interest in studying and reading, but she sang more 
than ever. She was lonely and sore at heart, poor 
child, and it was a relief to her to sing all that she 
could not and would not speak. 

“Tt was just then that Robert Hay came to East- 
bourne. One day towards sunset 2s Helen was driving 
mein her pony carriage, we overtook on the brow of 
a hill a horseman who had checked his horse, and was 
looking down over the broad expanse of the valley. 
His powerful figure was relieved against the sunset 


| sky, and as I caught sight of his face in passing, I 


thought how well its manly features and somewhat 
stern expression suited with his commanding at- 
titude. 


““When we had gone by, Helen said quietly, ‘ That is 
Robert Hay.’ Before I had time to answer we heard 
the beat of his horses hoofs, and he rode up to the cars 
riage and asked me the way to the Pines. Helen bent 
forward smiling, and said, ‘Robert.’ The young 
man looked quickly at her with a surprise whic 
changed into half incredulous pleasure. ‘Helen,’ 
was his answer, and the next moment he was on her 
side of the carriage, their hands were clasped, and 
they were exchanging the greetings of oldfriends. He 
was on his way to call at the Pines, but finding that 
Helen was going back to take tea and spend the even- 
ing with me, he accepted the invitation to return with 


us. 
(To be continued.) 








THE STORY OF A GRAIN OF MUSTARD 
SEED. 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


OME time last fall, the Christian Union pub- 
lished an account of the Holly Tree Coffee 
Rooms in Boston, which have proved such a suc- 
cess in the substitution of cheap, wholesome food 
and drink, tor the dangerous stimulant ef ardent 
spirits. 

The enterprise in Boston originating in the quiet, 
noiseless efficiency of one fair woman, has grown like 
the mustard seed spoken of in the gospels, which 
became a great tree, and the fowls of the air lodged in 
the branches. Not only so, but the seeds of the tree 
blown hither and thither have come up in other place3 
and are growing vigorously. We have heard of Holly 
Tree Coffee Rooms in Chieago and elsewhere, but. 
latterly we have been greatly interested in tracing the 
history and results of one in our good old city of 


, Bartford. 


In the beginning of the last winter some benevolent 
gentlemen of Hartford visited the Coffee Rooms of 
Boston and were much gratified with the results which 
they saw there. The ladies of Hartford immediately 
resolved to attempt something of the kind, here. One 
or two gentlemen of ample means assured them all the 
capital which should be found necessary to carry out 
their enterprise. One of these gentlemen gave the use 
of a building suitable for a coffee room, and bore all 
the expense of putting it in order for the purpose—has 
ecntinued ever since its patron and banker, supplying 
its every need, and we venture to preijict that no 
money expended for personal gratification or invested 
in profitable business ever brought in a richer interest 
of pleasure. 

We yesterday visited these coffee rooms and partook 
of the refreshments there, and they do credit to the old 
established reputation of Hartford for knowing what 
is good in the way of creature comforts, and insisting 
upon having the very best. The bread both white and 
brown was worthy the ovens of the best Hartf ord 
housewives, than which more cannot be said, and the: 
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coffee was like the coffee in one of the best Hartford 
families, and as Sam Weller said, “I can’t speak no 
fairer than that.’’ We learned that not only the poor 
and the laboring classes frequented this place, but 
that it had come to be a favorite resort of many per- 
sons of modest means. Young clerks, and stidents, 
teachers, sewing women, here find a neat attractive 
room, made homelike and agreeable, where for a very 
mcederate sum they can have the fare of a refined pri- 
vate family. 

The Hartford enterprise has been very fortunate in 
securing the services of a man who has served in the 
navy and had a wide experience in catering and pro- 
‘viding—one who knows what the best is and knows 
also how to secure it—and it is to his valuable know- 
ledge and efficiency that much of the attractiveness of 
the fare is owing. 

But the coffee rooms here, as in Boston, have been 
seed-dropping plants, out of which has sprung up 
many a fair shootin good works. The attention of the 
ladies of Hartford was no sooner turned in this direct- 
ion than there were suggestions of so many openings 
for benevolence that they immediately banded togeth-r 
and formed themselves into an “ Union for Home 
Work,” uniting ladies of the best families and of all 
denominations, in the simple object of doing good. 
‘This Association has since been incorporated by the 
Legislature with all the rights of holding property and 
transacting business which result. As the effort was 
dezigned to be unsectarian in its character it propose, 
the elevation of tke poorer and les; favored classes not 
by direct religious exhortation or teaching, but by 
self-denying efforts cf Christian love. Many of the 
class to be helped are of course foreigners and Roman 
Catholics, and any attempt to impart direct religious 
instructions might excite the apprehension of their re- 
ligious guardians who would feel conscientiously bound 
to withdraw them from any influences of a proselyting 
nature. But the giving a cup of cold water in the 
name of a disciple is a sort of universal language of 
religion, the one ting in which all good people may 
agree—and the power of the spirit of Christ acted out 
in ceeds of love and pity is often stronger than cate- 
chisms and creeds of exhortations, 

‘The object of this society of Christian work in 
Hartford has been to improve the condition of the 
working girls and women and to teach and help them 
to brighten and cheer the homes to which they belong. 
Their first step was to secure the services of a lady of 
culiure, refinement and tact, who has for years been 
devoted to the interests of the poor, and who some- 
time before worked most successfully as City Mission- 
ary in Elmira. The tact, experience, faith and love of 
this devoted woman have made her the able leader 
and director of the inexperienced efforts of the ladies, 
who in turn have given to her a fullness of sympathy 
and a promptness of support, such as are rarely to be 
found. The purses and hearts of all of them have 
seemed to be freely open, to give sympathy and ma- 
terial aid in carrying out her wise and prudent sug- 
gestions. The gentlemen of Hartford have shown the 
utmost unanimity in seconding these efforts of the 
ladies of their family and the money never has been 


=e at the right moment fora need clearly pointed 
out. 


The Coffee Room is situated on one of the back streets 
of Hartford—in the very thick of a population conist- 
ing of the poorer and less fortunate classes. 

It is a small tenement, which the benevolent pro- 
prietor has fitted up for this purpose. A wide veran- 
da which he has just thrown out will afford a com- 
fortable and respectable lounging-place where the cus- 
tomers can sitand rest and enjoy themselves after work 
hours. Next door is a small brick house, belonging to 
the same gentleman, which has been devoted to the ser- 
vice of working women. 

Here we were ushered into a pair of neat, tastefully 


furnished, little parlors, carpeted, and white curtained ; 


and hung with charming photographs of some of 
Thorwaldsen’s most popular bas-reliefs. A library of 
books numbering already some hundred volumes 
fitted a recess. At one end of these rooms was a piano, 
and around were seated twenty or thirty working 
girls, many of them operatives of the silk mills of 
Cheney & Co. Our first thought on seeing them, was 
how young they were. Many of them were delicat3 
little creatures, looking by no means strong in health, 
and apparently from thirteen to sixteen years of age. 
When one thinks of the tenderness with which our 
girls are reared and fostered at this age, the anxiety 
with which their little ailments are watched, and the 
anxiety which is felt to shield them from any fatigue 

- or hardship and to give them every variety of pleasure, 
one cannot but be touched with the thought of a 
growth begun under such difficult auspices. These 
homelike parlors, with their white curtains and bright 
lights and pretty pictures seemed to us then a blessed 
mode of preaching the doctrine of Christian love, and 
the kind and sympathetic faces of three or four of the 
best ladies of Hartford who had come to pass the 
evening with these girls, seemed to exemplify the true 
doctrine to be given them. 

The Union for Home Work is divid ed into committee 
in its different branches. One of them takes charge of 
these parlors, which are open three evenings a week 
for the reception of these young girls. 

Two ladies en the committee take turns being 
present each evening, to preside and arrange some 
little entertainment for the girls. The object is to 
make the evening as muchas possible like one in a good 
Christian home. The girls are all encouraged to bring 
their work, and directed in cutting, fitting and sew- 








ing. One room in the house has been fitted up with 
sewing machines, and a lady operator is hired to give 
instructions upon them. A list is kept of all the girls 
who visit the rooms, and they are divided into classes, 
who, on some one of the three evenings, receive in- 
structions on the sewing machine. 

When we assemble in the evening referred to, the 
lender for the evening seated herself at the piano,the mu- 
sic books were distributed, and several songs were sung 
—all the girls joining with great spirit. Many of them 
have fine voices, and the effect was charming. We 
noticed outside of the window groups standing and 
listening, when the light came streaming out through 
the white lace curtains, ard the sweet words of song 
floated out, there may have been fathers or brothers 
standing outside,,and stirred to many kindly and lov- 
ing thoughts by what was doing for their girls within. 
A few days since, a workingman said to the matron, 
“TY want my girls to come to that place of your’s even- 
ings, and learn some refinement. What do you charge?” 
When he found that these privileges were given with- 
out money and without price, some idea of the real 
nature of Christianity must have entered his heart, as 
perhaps no sermon could have shown it. 

The next exercise, after a little time spent in singing, 
was the calling ot the roll, and then the class for the 
sewing-machine room were detailed and walked off in 
an orderly manner. After that, being requested to do 
80, We very gladly contributed our quota to the enter- 
tainment of the evening by reading to the remainder 
some stories from the Christian Union. “ Dr. John’s 
Parrot,” figured to the great entertainment of the 
girls, who laughed heartily at his exploits. 

By the by, fhe dear little pair of child-heads that 
have just come to your young lady subscribers here 
have been devoted to this house, and will please 
many young eyes here, as they have elsewhere. 

This leads us to describe other features of the 
*Home.”’ 

Above stairs the rooms corresponding to the parlors 
are fitted up as a day-nursery, where women who go 
out to day’s work may leave their children. For the 
small sum of five cents a day, the child is assured the 
kind care of a motherly matron, a bath, clean aprons 
provided by the institution, and three good hearty 
meals. ' 

We saw there three pretty children who last winter 
in the coldest weather, before the opening of the nur- 
sery, used to be locked up in a fireless room the whole 
day, while their mother was out earning the money 
for their support. When firstreceived they were in an 
emaciated, miserable condition; they have improvel 
astonishingly by the good food, happy surroundings 
and careful care of the Home Day Nursery. What an 
insight does this one incident give us into the sorrows 
and trials of the poor! A mother with a mother’s 
heart obliged to leave her little ones all day locked in 
a fireless room! Yet one can easily see that the con- 
sequences of leaving a fire at the discretion of little 
children might be still more dreadful. 

Another feature of the Home is the bath rooms 
put into it by the liberality of one of the Hartford 
physicians who thus contributed his share in the 
charity. : 

Besides all these blessings clustering about the 
Home, a beginning has been made which it is hoped 
may grow to a still larger charity. In the attic of the 
Home two or three chambers have been fitted up for 
the use of women temporarily in need of lodgings. 
Such are often found by the head missionary, whose 
out- door visitations include the jailand the almshouse, 
as well as many poor families. 

These out-door visitings and ministrations are the 
pioneer works, constantly enlightening the ladies en- 
gaged as to the wants and needs of the poor, the sick 
and the afflicted, and opening before them new ave- 
nues of charity. 

Qne or two of the means employed are worth sepa- 
rate mention. A carriage-fund is kept up, by means 
of which the missionary, at her discretion, can give to 
the sick who need it the advantages of aride. Ladies 
either pledge themseives On certain stipulated after- 
noons to send their own carriages for this piirpdse, or 
they subscribe to the carriage-fund, so that she may 
be enabled to hire. 

The other is the flower-fund. The carrying of 
flowers to the sick and poor has been found to be 
wonderfully grateful and soothing, and the choicest 
flowers have been placed at the disposal of the mis- 
sicnary for this work of tenderness. 

People often appear more affected and overcome 
with these marks of care and consideration than even 
by more substantial benefits. One poor, sick man burst 
into tears when a bunch of flowers was brought him; 
and in one house where the missionary promised to 
send the flowers, a little boy exclaimed in rapture, 
““What! real, smelling flowers!”’ 

This spring an entertainment was provided for all 
the inmates of the Home. The tables were beautifully 
dressed with the rarest and choicest flowers that the 
greenhouses could afford, and a bouquet was laid by 
the plate of each girl. There was singing and much 
joyousness, and the most perfect propriety and order. 
Aiter all was over, a crowd of women who stood in the 
street looking in, stretched in their hands and begged 
for flowers, and the bouquets that adorned the table 
were gladly divided among them. 

There is, among the poor, more sentiment and latent 
poetry, and more sensibility to the touch of the beau- 
tiful, than would often be believed; and flowers sent 
by the tender hand of Christian thoughtfulness are 
sometimes angel messengers. 





The effect of all these various ministrations is most 
gratifying. Not the least seems to be the spirit of 
sympathy and unity which is growing up between the 
rich and the poor. The missionary soul who leads the 
way is one so sympathetic with sorrow, so tender, so 
thoughtful, that all hearts readily flow out to her and 
all confide in her, while those blessed with wealth and 
abundant means rejoice to be brought through her 
into wisely helpful relations with the needy and suf- 
fering. 

In the work of such women can we not see the Di- 
viner and higher mission of woman—a mission, higher, 
purer, more to be desired than any earthly honor? 

During the hot months, when the various visiting 
ladies connected with the home were to be absent, it 
had been suggested that the parlors would have to be 
closed. Some of the girls hearing of it, came to Mrs. 
S., the missionary, almost in tears. 

“Oh, don’t shut the rooms,” they said; ‘‘ the ladies 
go to the mountains or the sea-side, but these rooms 
are all the mountains or sea-side we have.” 

The appeal was responded to. The ladies at once 
assessed themselves a given sum for every day of an- 
ticipated absence, and the money thus obtained was 
devoted to securing the services of a lady, well versed 
in music and singing, who will preside at the Home 
during the summer. . 





A LETTER TO AN EDITOR. 


My Dear Mr. G. Penn: 


| AM glad to hear that you are going to take 
_ the editorship of the Pineapple County Gazette. 
For Iam very sure that the importance of our lecal 
press is not sufficiently considered, even by those who 
eulogize most eloquently the press in general, and I 
quite agree with a writer in the Christian Union the 
other day, who advocated the establishment of a re- 
ligious daily press and weekly press, not by founding 
new papers, but by infusing religion into those which 
already exist. I hope you won’t forget that you 
are a Christian and a gentleman because you are an 
editor; and particularly I trust that you won't take 
the metropolitan newspapers as your model in the 
conduct of political controversies. 

I have taken for several years the New York Tiitun- 
derer. Icannot say that TI altogether liked it, but it 
appeared to be an horest paper, as papers go, and it 
gave me what I more care about, a very fair history 
every morning of the principal events which had oc- 
curred in the world the day previous. But since the 
present political canvass has begun, the New York 
Thunderer has been steadily narrowing its horizon. It 
now seems to know no world but the United States, 
and no events of public interest but its own party con- 
ventions and meetings. It reaches meatnoom. I take 
it up to read to my wife between the courses at dinner ; 
there is column after column of political reports, cor- 
respondence, public meetings, private letters, etc., giv- 
ing us all the most positive assurance that Mr. G. is to 
be our next President, and that the other Mr. G. can- 
not by any possibility be elected; but when I try to 
find out what the Young Men’s (‘hristian Association 
convention has done, the whole report is embodied in 
a paragraph of a dozen lines, and that proved to bea 
false report; and when I look for foreign news it is all 
comprised in half acolumn. A page to G—— conven- 
tions and half a column to all Europe, is an unequal 
division of the world it strikes me. 

I used to read the editorials of the Thunderer with 
great interest. I did not always agree with the editor, 
but he always had something to say, and something cn 
a wide variety of topics, But now he knows nothing, 
almost absolutely nothing but that the two G’s are 
rival candidates for the Presidency. If he gave mea 
fair and honest account of the state of public opinion; — 
if he represented fairly the reasons which make him 
favor the election of one G., and th ich lead 
many of his fellow-citizens to prefer the Sap. the 
sameness of his editorial page would be endurable, 
But he does nothing of the sort. He sees nothing but 
moral excellence and pure patriotism in his own party, 
and nothing tut folly and corruption in the adverse 
yarty. If I were to believe the New York Thunderer, I 
should be compelled to regard about half of my fellow- 
citizens, all who are so unfortunate as to support the 
wrong G., as candidates either for the penitentiary or 
the idiot asylum. This same Thunderer thunders with 
wonéerful power against religious intolerance—Intol- 
erence! For real, genuine, unmistakable intolerance 
ccmmend me to a modern, American, partisan news- 
paper, _ 

Ican see that even in a partisan point of view the 
Ti.underer makes a great mistake. If it had retained 
its original breadth; if it had coatinued to be a news- 
paper; if it had retained its own interest in the general 
topics which concern humanity; if in discussing the 
relative claims and merits of the two G.’s it had as- 
sumed that there were honesty and integrity and com- 
mon sense in both parties, and had represented the 
interests and views of its own party without misrepre- 
senting those of its opponents or casting ridicule and 
obloquy on them, it would have retained an influence 
over such of its readers as are naturally inclined to the 
other party; as it is, those of its readers who do not 
agree with its political advocacy rather weary of being 
perpetually treated as idiots or rascals. Indeed, if [ 
can judge anything of its effects on others by its effects 
on myself, it is working against its own interests. I 
was inclined at the beginning of the canvass to respect 
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its candidate, and to think the other candidate was 
really subject to very serious criticism; but so much 
of its eulogy is unmistakably the product of partisan- 
ship, and so much of its criticism is so unmistakably 
the product of prejudice; it has such dull eyes for the 
faults of its own party, and such a microscopic vision 
when it scans the character of the other side, that I 
begin to doubt whether all its criticisms are not the 
product of a prejudice, and whether the faults I had 
thought to have existed in its opponent are those of 
his own character or those of the newspaper artists wh) 
have been painting his portrait. 

I sincerely think of discontinuing the Thunderer and 
subscribing for the Trumpet; but from single copie; I 
have seen of the latter paper I doubt somewhat whether 
I shall make much by the exchange; except to secure 
a change of advocates. For, if the Thunderer can see 
no imperfections in its own candidate, the Trump:¢t can 
see in him no virtues; and if the Thunderer can find no 
merit in the candidate it opposes, the Trumpet is quite 
oblivious to his pcssession of any faults, foibles or 
weaknesses. 

For my part, and Iam morally certain that I repr2- 

. sent a great many readers in the community, I want a 
political paper that is not partisan; I want a journal 
that shall tell me the news of the day, whether it 
makes for its party or against it; I want a journal that 
ean fairly represent the sentiments of an opponent, 
even while it defends its own ;.I want a journal thit 
does not imagine that the United States comprises the 
whole world, and its own party all the virtue and in- 
telligence in the United States. I am sure that you 
will find it possible to be broad without being weak; to 
carry into your columns something of that chivalry 
toward an opponent which of old the knights carried 
into their warfare; and equally sure that by so doing 
you will at once enlarge the circulation of your jour- 
nal, and enhance its usefulness. You may be quite as 
sure that all patriotism and purity is not in one politi- 
cal party as that all true religion is-not in one denom- 
ination. Your Sincere Friend, LAIcus. 


The Knoll, Wheathedge, N. Y. 








WANTED—A LAUREL WREATH. 
BY ELIZABETH KILHAM. 


NTERING a street-car in Washington shortly 
before the adjournment of Congress, I found 
myself seated opposite two of our most honored states- 
men. They were talking earnestly, but the softened 
lines around the mouths, and the dreamy look in the 
eyes, said plainly that this was no hard, practical, busi- 
ness conversation,—no political discussion with its hot, 
eager utterance. Now and then a word reached my 
ear, and presently in a louder tone a full question: 
“Do you believe in mute, inglorious Miltons?”’ 

I had my own theory upon the subject, and eagerly 
I listened, hoping to hear it confirmed by one who 
spoke with authority. The answer camé, in those 
clear, incisive tones the Senate knows so well; ‘“‘ Em- 
phatically, no. I do not believe in genius, nor even 
ordinary talent, that does not develop. Life, whether 
mental or physical, will assert itself. Genius may lie 
dormant for a time, put that where it exists it must 
develop, is as inevitable as destiny, for it is destiny. 
Look at the number who have risen from the most un- 
likely situations, battling every step of the way with 
adverse circumstances. Could such power as their's lie 
hidden for a lifetime, unsuspected by its possessor? 
Great men must achieve greatness. Living, they do not 
always wear the laurel-crown, but succeeding genera- 
tions lay laurel on their graves.”’ 

“Genius does not always wear the laurel-crown!”’ 
Remembering his words I think of one who from the 
very depths of social degradation was carried upward 
by his genius till he stood among the high nobility of 
Na “‘lords of the publie domain of thought’’— 

flies posterity will never question—but who 
wore in life no laurel crown, because that forsooth 
must only rest upon brows that are purely white; and 
this man was of the ‘‘accursed race,” for whom know- 
ledge was, in his day, esteemed a crime, and genius an 
impossibility. 

Travelers over the Baltimore and Ohio railroad will 
remember the pretty, flourishing little village of Elli- 
cotts’ Mills, with its noisy, busy whirl of factory life 
along the edge of the Patapsco, and farther back, on 
the summit of the slope, dainty with sunny, blossomy 
gardens, whose breath comes to the austy traveller in 
the passing train like “ odors of Eden.” 

In this village—as pretty, but not so busy then as 
now—there was born in 1732, Benjamin Banneker, 
negro, astronomer and mechaniaian; the first of these 
however, being all that the public generally chose to 
remember. He was of pure African blood, his father 
a native African, his mother the child of native 
Africans. His mother’s family, the Mortons, were 
notcd for their intelligence and energy, almost all of 
them purchasing their liberty shortly after coming of 
age. Nowhere among colored people 1s there now 
fcund a higher degree of intelligence than in Mary- 
lard anvong those who claim kinship with the Mortons. 
Prior to 1209, free people of color voted in Maryland. 
In that year a law was passed restricting the right of 
veting to whites; and it was one of this family, Green- 
bury Morton, who, not knewing the law, offered 
his vcte, and when it was refused made the famous 
impassioned address to the crowd at the polls, which 
so roused the blacks and spread terror among the 
whites of Maryland. 

Bcnjamin Eanneker’s mother was free at her mar- 





1iage, and soon after purchased her husband’s free- 
dom, so that freedom was the boy’s birthright. He 
worked upon his father’s farm, growing up in utter 
ignorance so far as books were concerned. But he was 
a profound and acute obsesver of nature, men and 
things, and so gained for himself a broad and liberal 
education, which that of books most nobly supple- 
ments, but without which, it is, for all practical pur- 
poses, comparatively valueless. When nearly a man 
grown he learned to read and write, and this was all 
that a mind like his needed. It opened to him the 
whole field of knowledge, and he had only to go 
through and gather his sheaves. He never married, 
but after his parents’ death lived on alone, cultivating 
the farm inherited from his father sufficiently to sup- 
ply his simple wants, but devoting himself to study, 
until he stood, in education, the peer of the most 
learned and cultivated of his day. His inventive pow- 
ers were wonderful. With only the knowledge ob- 
tained from examining a watch, he made a clock of 
perfect mechanism. But the most brilliant and re- 
markable powers of his mind were not yet developed. 
In 1787, when he was fifty-five years of age, Mr. Georze 
Ellicott, one of the family who founded and gave the 
name to Ellicott’s Mills, furnished him with some works 
of the higher class on mathematics and astronomy. 
These opened a new world te him, and astronomy was 
henceforth his absorbing study. He determinel to 
prepare an Almanac, and being without astronomizal 
tables, had advanced far in the preparation of the 
logarithms for the purpose, when Fergusson’s Astron- 
omy and Leadbeater’s Lunar Tables were put into his 
hends. These were a great assistance to him, but he 
detected errors in the calculations of both Ferguss )n 
and Leadbeater. 

In 1791 Banneker’s Almanac was published in Balti- 
more, and the publication continued annually until his 
death in 1804. This Almanac was extensively circu- 
lated through the Middle and Southern States, and its 
calculations were so exact as to excite the attention 
and admiration of scientific men in Europe. It was 
produced in the British Parliament by Pitt, Fox, Wil- 
berforce, and their coadjutors, as an argument in favor 


| of the abolition of slavery and the cultivation of. the 


black race. 

Banneker sent the manuscript of his first Almanac, 
in his own handwriting to Thomas Jefferson, with a 
manly letter, in which he said his object was to demon- 
strate to the Secretary of State that the negro mind 
was capable of pursuing the most abstruse investiga- 
tions. Mr. Jefferson’s reply, dated August 30, 1791, is 
in full accordance with the views that he has amply 
left on record in his writings. In it he says: ‘“Nobody 
wishes more than I do, to see such proofs as you ex- 
hibit, that nature has given to our black brethren tal- 
ents €gual to those of the other colors of men, and that 
the appearance of a want of them is owing only to the 
degraded condition of their existence both in Africa 
and America. I can add, with truth, that no one 
wishes more ardently to see a good system commenced 
for raising the condition both of their body and mind 
to what it ought to be. lhave taken the 
liberty of sending your Almanac to M. de Condorcet, 
Secretary of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and 
member of the Philanthropic Society, because I con- 
sidered it a document to which your whole color had a 
right, for their justification against the doubts which 
have been entertained of them.” 

It is noteworthy that Mr. Jefferson calls the colored 
people “our black brethren.” Elsewhere in his writings 
he speaks of them as “fellow-citizens.” That he 
who was the master-spirit in framing our national 
confession of faith, which declares that ‘‘all men are 
created equal,” was, in his opinions upon this subject, 
greatly in advance of his age, there is no doubt. A 
colored woman, well known and respected for her 
worth and intelligence, who was brought up in the 
family of Monroe, near Charlottesville, Virginia, fre- 
quently saw Jefferson there during his presidency, and 
on one occasion heard him say to Monroe that “he be- 
lieved the colored race had as much native sense as the 
white; that they ought to be educated and freed at the 
age of twenty-one, and that if some plan of this kind 
were not adopted, they would in time become self- 
enlightened, in spite of every oppression assert their 
liberties, and deluge the South in blood.” Mr. Monroe 
rose from his seat, and with both hands uplifted and 
an expression of horror upon his face, exclaimed: 
“My God, Mr. Jefferson! how can you believe such 
things ?”’ 

After the publication of Banneker’s Almanac, he was 
requested by the commissioners appointed to run the 
lines of the District of Columbia, to aid in that work. 
This was referred to by Mr. Reverdy Johnson during 
the interesting debate-in the Senate, in March, 1864, on 
Mr. Sumner’s amendment to the bill incorporating the 
Metropolitan Railroad (Washington city), providing 
that there should be no exclusion of any person from 
the cars of said road on account of color. The senator 
from the “grand duchy of Saulsbury ’’ having spoken 
in depreciation of the colored race, Mr. Johnson in his 
reply spoke of Banneker in these words: “ Many of 
those born free have become superior men. One of 
them was employed in Maryland in surveying several 
of cur boundary lines—Mason and Dixon’s, particu- 
larly—and some of the calculations made on that occa- 
sion, astronomical as well as mathematical in the 
higher sense, were made by a black Maryland man.” 

Benjamin Banneker died in 1804, at the age of 
seventy-two. Nearly half a century after his death, 
the fragments of his history were gathered up, and a 
short memoir prepared from them was read before the 





Maryland Historical Society. He was buried near El- 
licott’s Mills, and a few years ago the colored people of 
tkat neighborhood, many of whom are of his own 
blocd, erected a monument to the memory of, this 
wonderful man, who so grandly and conclusively 
proved the capabilities of the colored race to attain 
superior mental and social development, even under 
the most appalling disabilities and discouragements. 
Nearly seventy years after the great, struggling, soli- 
tary heart grew still, its greatness is recognized and its 
memory honored. ‘Succeeding generations lay laurel 
on their graves.” 
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FROM CHICAGO. 


THE FRESHWATER COLLEGES. 
CuicaGo, July, 1872. 

T was the editor of the Christian Union, I 

think, who once spoke of the colleges which go 
“lowing over our Western plains like Jacob’s kine.” 
The simile comes to mind at this recurring commence- 
ment season. <A few students go a great ways in ‘“‘ex- 
ercises.’’ Speakers at the collation grow eloquent in 
contemplation of the college future. The Trustees sit 
in a Ways and Means committee and knit their brows 
in contemplation of the college present.. There are al- 
ways more or less of the same faith-challenging facts 
to be dealt with. The apparatus must be increased, 
but where is the man who will provide the funds for 
it? The college roof is leaking, but how can they pay 
for shingles this year? One of the Professors has re- 
signed, to complete his theological course, ard how 
shall his overworked and underpaid colleagues divide 
hisdutiesamong them? Two or three of the best stu- 
dents are going East, and will the Freshman class b> 
as large as ustal? But somehow—it must be because 
God’s blessing is with it—the college keeps its head 
above water and pushes on. Itis the way of some to 
depreciate these Western ‘‘ seminaries that call them- 
selves universities.”” No one can pretend, indeed, that 
any of the “ Yales of the West’ give a culture of quite 
such a finish as tkat fine old mother at New Haven. 
But the very smallness of many of these colleges some- 
times becomes great odds in their favor. There are 
large men in their faculties, and the personal contact 
of the students with the Professors—possible to no such 
extent in fuller schools—may furnish to young people 
an inspiration that they cannot find in the finest ap- 
paratus or proudest traditions. The Western colleges 
are doing for the West a work which no one who is not 
on the ground can appreciate. They are waking up, 
each in its own territory, a class of sturdy, sterling 
young men and women, whose enthusiasm for study 
would never have been kindled by a college hundreds 
of miles away, and who in many instances never could 
have gone so far from home to get an education, hun- 
gry as they might have been fer it. I doubt whether 
the investments of God’s stewards often yield a larger 
return anywhere than in these same ‘“ Freshwater col- 
leges.”’ 





THE PRESBY-GATIONAL PARTNERSHIP. 

The theory of each denomination that it must have 
its own college in each State, does sometimes bring 
them rather thick, and tend to produce a spindling 
grewth. But denominational partnerships in this line 
do not seem to work well. The two colleges whic’ the 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists have been try- 
ing to run together, Knox in Illinois and Olivet in 
Michigan, have both just lost their Presidents. Time 
and again the breath has been nearly beaten out of 
Knox by the denominational struggles in its manage- 
ment. Four years ago, when Dr. Gulliver was called 
to its Presidency, the hatchet was buried, and since 
then the college has seemed to be very prosperous. 
But enough of the old jealousy remained to breed a 
distrust aud an indifference that has brought another 
crisis in its management. Probably it will naturally 
pass under Presbyterian control, while Olivet, is not 
unlikely to return to the Congregational fold, in which 
it spent its earlier years. Two families may be ever 
so good friends, but they generally get along better if 
they do not try to ‘‘ keep house’’ together. 

TEMPERANCE. 

The new law making liquor-sellers and their land- 
lords liable for damages, and requiring penal bonds in 
the sum of $300 for a license, went into effect on the Ist 
of July. Some of the country towns already report a 
gratifying decrease in the number of saloons, many of 
the lowest groggeries being closed. Disreputable sel- 
lers find it difficult to give bonds. In this city there is 
no apparent reduction in the number of saloons. The 
wholesale liquor-dealers are said to have put their 
names on the bonds of their patrons quite generally» 
for the sake of keeping their trade. The programme 
of the saloon keepers is to test the constitutionality of 
the law in the highest courts, meanwhile giving each 
other aid and comfort in all suits for damages that may 
come up, and if they are beaten there, to fight for its 
repeal, atthe polls. The Germans are dead-set against 
it, and all parties court “the German vote.” The 
greatest danger is that the repeal of the law may be 
compassed before its merits have been shown in a fair 
trial. The friends of the law here are alert and have 
organized, with Mr. T. W. Harvey, one of our public- 
spirited merchants who did great service in the relief 
work last winter, at their head, and with strong work- 
ing committees on Finance, Prosecutions, Public 
Meetings, Publications, &c. It is auspicious that coffee 
rocms on the Holly Tree plan, are starting up as the 
new law goes into force. But it is doubtful whether 
they will do the saloons more harm during the hot sea- 
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son than a pleasant custom which is coming ito 
fashion with onr business men, of setting a tank of 
free ice-water on the sidewalk at the store door. Each 
+‘ cooler,’’ it is safe to say, will do more to stop liquor, 
and especially lager, drinking, than the busiest 
and most eloquent temperance lecturer could. And 
twenty-five cents a day will pay all its bills. Some 
time or other will it not seem a marvel of marvels that 
well governed cities did not sooner learn to. provide 
drinking fountains for the thousands that all day long 
throng the streets? 
ARTESIAN WELLS. 
The costly lesson of last fall has not been entirely lost 
on the careless people who in ways innumerable set 
houses on fire. Not for along while have fire alarms 
been so infrequent as thissummer. Some of the busi- 
ness men have taken another hint from it and are 
addimg artesian wells to the other modern conven* 
iences in their palaces of trade. With their unfailing 
supply, every store in the block can flood every floor 
inamoment. Their “ head” of ninety or a hundred 
feet is just the thing also for the water-balance ele- 
vator that is coming into use, in which a large bucket 
filled with water at the top of the building and emp- 
tied at the ‘bottom, furnishes the ample and easily 
managed carrying power for both freight and passen- 
ger elevators. Besides these uses in town, it is now the 
thing for every aspiring, suburban village to have its 
artesian well as the cheapest and surest water supply, 
and drilling them is one of the recognized branches of 
bnsiness. The audacity of the idea of going twelve 
hundred feet below the surface for water to fill a tea- 
kettle or a bath-tub, is only equaled by the skill and 
patience with which the idea is carried out. Day and 
night, month in and out, the drill and pump are altsr- 
riately keptat work. In one well, the other day, the 
drill wedged and broke off in the solid rock, nine hun- 
dred feet below the surface. It could only be reached 
through the dexterous manipulation of the long, 
jointed, ash rod that nearly filled the five-inch hole. 
And yet, after a skillful chiseling around it for three 
days, at such a discouraging arms-length as that, the 
broken drill was finally grappled and drawn out. In 
this vicinity, the first, great, subterranean stream is 
found about twelve hundred feet below the surface. 
Another, with greater head, is reached three hundred 
feet farther down. The water has usually something 
ofa mineral taste and at its best is inferior to the in- 
comparable article drawn through our lake tunnel. To 
sink and tube a well costs some $10,000, I believe. A 
record was kept of the progress of the drill in sinking 
a well this spring at the corner of State and Washing- 
ton streets, and a paragraph showing what are our 
foundations for twelve hundred feet Chinaward, may 
be worthy of re-preduction: 

“The drill kad an easy time of it through the first fifty 
feet, boring with great readiness through clay. Then 
came 335 feet of slate and rotten rock, which was 
pretty easily disposed of. Then five feet of quicksand, 
which caved, and made things generally uncomforta- 
ble; then a 12-toot mixture of sand and stones; then 
the drill worked its way slowly through 102 feet of 
hard rock, after piercing which the water made its 
first appearance, and the well was filled ; then came 110 
feet of white limestone rock, which was pierced slowly, 
but was followed with 290 feet of clay. More lime- 

_ Stone to the depth of 25 feet came next, and then a 
mixture of slate and shale, and after that forty feet of 
soapstone; then slate again to the depth of 105 feet, and 
again 400 feet of white lime rock. Here a stratum of 
25 feet of brown sand was struck, and after it sand- 
stone rock; another layer of 10 feet of shale, 20 feet of 
lime rock, and 15 feet of slate and rotten rock. This 
caved almost as badly as quicksand, and an iron pipe 
of the size of the well was let down to cover the treach- 
erous spot. Below this was 75 feet of lime rock again, 
and then, at a depth of 1,195 feet a crevice, lined with 
metallic flint, containing water.”’ 


CALUMET. 








THE TRUE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
TRINITY, 


BY EDWARD BEECHER, D. D. 


be Nicene view of the Trinity has been tried 
and found wanting. What then is the true 

, view? We cannot enter into this inquiry in detail. 
‘We will only state some principles of development 
: und their result. The first great principle in develop- 
ing the doctrine of the Trinity should be so to state it 
as to gain the moral ends of the Bible, and not so as to 
gratify curiosity as to metaphysical or ontological pro- 
blems. If the Trinity was revealed for moral ends, as 
we have shown, jthen, those ends should be the 
‘supreme law in developing the doctrine. If one end 
was to give a high standard of divine seciety, love and 
unity, then the doctrine should be so developed as to 
make that society, love and unity real, glorious, and 
divine. If another end was to inculcate the spirit of 
self-denial, self-sacrifice, and humiliation for the good 
of others, then the doctrine should be so developed as 
to make these traits in God most real and impressive: 
Ir the Bible this isdone. For example, in speaking 
-of the Father and the Son, the language of the Bible: 
is adapted to produce the impression of intimaxe 
divine love between them, and of elevated and glow 
ious social intercourse. Thus, the Son is said, in Jn. B:: 


Bloomfield truly says, to the custom common among: 


which he who sat next the host, who was at the top of 
the table seemed as it were to lie in his bosom. Of 
this usage we have an illustration, (Jn. 13: 23,) when 
John enquired of Jesus who should betray him. We 
Are told “there was leaning on Jesus’ bosom, one of 








his disciples whom Jesus Icved. He then, lying on 
Jesus’ breast saith unto him, Lord who is it?”” Whata 
beautiful idea of love, and confidential intercourse 
have we here! Yet it is this same disciple who tells us 
that even so the Son was in the bosom of the Father. 
What can more clearly denote the fullness ef divine 
personality, exerting itself in acts of confidential in- 
tercourse, and mutual love. This we are to develop, 
and to adorn and impress by the power of the imazin- 
ation till it touches the heart, and fills it with the high- 
est conceptions of divine love. We are not to smother 
it in ontological speculations as to eternal generation, 
until all ideas of real personality are lost, and instead 
of it we have a fictitious, metaphysical personality, so 
called, but which cannot be illustrated by anything in 
heaven, or in earth, and of which we can form no con- 
ception whatever. Let the Bible exert its full, its 
natural power, and do not smother it beneath heart- 
less, metaphysical speculation. 

When we thus begin to conceive of the breadth, and 
length, and depth, and height of the love of the 


| Father and the Son, that passeth knowledge, we shall 


be prepared to understand in some degree the sacri- 
fice involved, in the humiliation, suffering and death 
of the Son, and the love of the Father who did not 
spare his own Son, but gave him up for us all tothe 
shame and agony of the cross. 

In like manner, when we are warned not to grieve 
the Holy Spirit of God, by whom we are sealed unto 
the day of redemption, we are not by unscriptural 
metaphysics to evaporate the reality of grief which 
cannot exist but in a person, but to extol and magaify 
the divine personality of the Holy Spirit, and the love 
wlLich is the true and only fountain-head of such grief. 

2. Another principle in developing the Trinity is, 
not to make one sense of an ambjguous word the basis 
of the whole doctrine, when that sense is by no me1n3s 
necessary, and can easily be superseded by another 
and better sense. . 

This is what has been done with the sense only-be- 
gotten on which is based the whole Nicene doctrine of 
eternal generation. This appellation is ascribed to 
Christ by John alone, and by him five times: Jn. 1:14, 
18; Jn. 2;16,18; and 1. Jn. 4:9. The Greek word is in 
every case the same, and admits of the translation 
only-begotten, and this involves the idea of begetting, 
and has been made the basis of the doctrine of eternal 
generation. But is it an adequate basis of so greata 
doctrine? May not the Greek word rendered only- 
begotten, also be translated according to the Hebrew 
idiom, ‘‘most dear,’”’ ‘‘most beloved?’ So we are 
told in Robinson’s Lexicon of the New Testament, and 
in that of Schleusner, and in others. Does the word 
of necessity imply generation at all? Can it not be 
used in reference to a mother who does not generate, 
but only bears, as well as toafather? It is in fact so 
used in Luke 7:12, where the son of the widow of 
Nain is called, if we follow the translation of the word 
which is applied to Christ, the only begotten son, of 
his mother. But our translators, to escape the ab- 
surdity, have translated it, the only son of his mother, 
and thisimplies that he was very dear. In the Septua- 
gint version also, the same word is undeniably used to 
express the idea, my only one, my darling, my be- 
loved. In Ps. 22:20, occurs the expression, ‘‘ Deliver 
my darling from the power of the dogs.” The He- 
brew word rendered darling does not refer to genera- 
tion, but to a dear and only one, yet the Septuagint 
translates it by the very word which as applied to 
Christ is rendered only begotten. How plainly then, 
has that word the sense, ‘“‘dearly beloved one.’’ So 
also in Ps. 35:17, occurs the expression, ‘Rescue my 
darling from the lions,’’ in which the same word is 
used by the Septuagint, and if we were to confine our- 
selves to the one sense of our English version, we 
should render it, “Rescue my only begotten from 
the lions,’’ in direct conflict with the sense of the He- 
brew word translated darling. Beyond all doubt that 
word does not refer to begetting at all, but to the idea 
of oneliness, as of an only child, who is therefore most 
dear, Nothing can be plainer therefore, than that the 
word translav2d only begotten, may also be rendered 
dearly beloved one, pod in some cases must be so ren- 
dered. 

If in like manner we call Christ the dearly beloved 
Son of God, his best beloved One, the idea of bezetting 
disappears, and in its place we have a sense expres»: Ve 
of the magnitude of the divine love of the Father to 
the Son. 

We do not say that “ only begotten” is an impossible 
translation, but that it is not necessary nor sure 
enough to be made the basis of the whole doctrine of 
the Trinity, since there is another sense possible which 
better fulfills all the demands of the context, and does 


' not suggest any unintelligible speculations as to an 
' eternal and everlasting divine generation, ever going 
' on, never completed. The Bible picture, according to 
: this translation, presents the Son a complete and fin- 
| ished person, in intimate society and intercourse with 


the Father, and the object of his highest love. 
8. Still another principle in developing the Trinity is 
this; We are not to change a familiar expression of 


| the going forth of the Holy Spirit to en e in his ap- 
18, to be in the bosom of the Father, referring as: |! — P 


propriate work, into a theological technic of eternal 


¢ | procession parallel with eternal generation. 
ancient nations, of reclining at meals, according to | 


This has been done on the basis of one single passage, 
Jn. 15, 26, in which the Holy Spirit is said to proceed 
from the Father. This is only one expression of many 
used by Christ with reference to the Holy Spirit. He 
presents him as a divine person, in intimate fellowship 
with the Father and himself. He has the feelings of a 








person, and does the works of a person. He is an illu- 
minator, a comforter, a guide, a convincer of sin. He 
is said to be sent by Christ from the Father, Jn. 15:26, 
and by the Father in the name of Chnst, Jn. 14:26, and 
he is said to go forth from the Father. Jn. 15:28, and 
to come to the disciples and to guide them into all 
truth. One single expression, Jn. 15:26, to proceed, 
i. e., go forth,—a mere popular mode of speech to de- 
note the going forth of the Holy Spirit from the 
Father to engage in his work,—has been changed into 
the doctrine of the eternal procession of the Holy 
Spirit, which has been made the basis of controversies 
that have shaken the Church. The great schism of 
the Latin and Greek churches was caused by it. The 
whole world was agitated by the question whether ths 
Holy Spirit proceeded from the Father alone, or from 
the Father and the Son. Infact, the whole doctrine 
has no basis at all, except a mere popular mode of ex- 
pression, representing the Holy Spirit as going forth 
from the Father to engage in his work. But did not 
the Son also come forth from the Father to engage in 
his work? Did he not say, ‘‘I came forth from the 
Father, and came into the world?’’ (Jn. 16:28.) Shall 
we, therefore, form a doctrine of the eternal proces- 
sion of the Son? It would have just as much foundea- 
tion as the doctrine of the eternal procession of the 
Holy Ghost. The Greek words used in each case are 
popular words, and exactly equivalent in sense—both 
denote to go forth, or to proceed from, the Father, 
and are to be understood in the personal sense that 
pervades these chapters. If, instead of this, we try to 
frame a doctrine of eternal procession for the Holy 
Spirit as the counterpart of the eternal generation of 
the Son, the true idea of persouality disappears, just 
as it does under the influence of eternal generation, 
and there is nothing left to take its place. 

Apply then these simple and obvious principles. Do 
not try to force the Bible into the moulds of metaphys- 
ics or of ontology. Let it speak freely and naturally 
for itself, and what is the result? It presents to us 
three real persons, each with the attributes, emotions, 
and love of the divinity. Three divine persons united 
in such love as none but God can feel, and for our 
sakes practising self-denial, and making unutterable 
sacrifices to redeem us from guilt and condemnation, 
and to sanctify us for the fellowship of God. Into this 
divine society, this heavenly fellowship of love we are 
introcuced by Christ. For, through him, we have ac- 
cess by one Spirit unto the Father, and are fellow- 
citizens of the saints and of the household of God. 

But, it may be said, is not this tri-theism? It may 
be said, but not truly. 

But as the charge of Tri-theism has been in all ages 
the great centre of assault against the Trinity, and as 
it has been assumed that in the divine unity there is no 
mystery, but that it is perfectly understood, it will not 
be amiss to give it a distinct consideration, and to in- 
quire how far we do understand it, and what it may 
imply, and what it may not imply. 





OUGHT THE CREEDS OF PROTEST- 
ANTISM TO BE SIMPLIFIED? 


BY MRS. VALE BLAKE. 





examining this question, we do not propose 
to take into consideration all the varieties of the 
minor sects, but those of the five or six most influential : 
those which from their history and numerical strength 
are truly representative of Protestantism—the Lu- 
theran—the Calvinistic Presbyterian and Baptist— 
the Episcopalian—the Orthodox Congregational and 
Methodist. There is not one of these denominations, 
judged by their published, official, “confessions of 
faith.” which does not demand of its members the pro- 
fession of belief, in at least the following doctrines. 

1st. In the existence of the Trinity; 

2nd. In a knowledge of the exact position, attributes 
and powers of the Son and Holy Ghost as distinct per- 
sons in the Godhead ; 

érd. In the election and perseverance of the saints— 
as, per contra, in the freedom of the will, and the pos- 
sibility of finally losing the saving grace of God; 

4th. In the resurrection of the ody ; 

5th, In the eternal punishment of the unrepentant; 

(th. In the special efficacy of the two sacraments of 
baptism and the Lords Supper; as more or less strongly 
defined by each partigular denomination—the larze 
,.ud influential body of the Anglican Church claiming 
for »,.‘Ptism a regenerative influence ; 

Now w.e2 we consider of what material the mass of 
our Church _embership is composed, namely, of busi- 
ness men, the n,, Jority of ‘whom have never read a 

in their lives; ef half educated 


theological treatise adueiis t 
women, with many youu. ul and immature characters 


of both sexes; with probab..%» © @ average, not so 
many as even three or four pers.””8 t0 each congrega- 
tion who have made theology astudy ©Ve" as amateurs ; 
does it not look somewhat unreasonable .° demand the 
unqualified assent of every individual app.'ying for 
membership, to questions so profound in their 1.ture, 
susceptible of such delicate variations of statement, 20 
inconclusively argued about, by the wisest brains of 
Christendom, for eighteen hundred years, that ne one 
of the propositions named has yet been conclusively 
settled? 

What system of initiation could be better devised to 
make people reckless of what they affirm, than to hab- 
ituate them, through the sacred relation of Church 
membership, to the confession of metaphysical theo- 
ries about which the great majority have never 
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thought at all—not having either the maturity or 
qvality of brain, to successfully grapple such problems? 

In a]l matters outside of theology, we look upon a 
rerson who professes a knowledge or belief in facts or 
theories of which we subsequently discover him to be 
ign: rant, as a char’atan and impostor, unworthy of 
confidence; is it any more justifiable to publicly ex- 
press a belief in metaphysical dogmas which we do not 
urdeistard, and some of which, from their nature, are 
not susceptible of proof, than it would be to hold out 
the idea to the community that we were learned in the 
languages or physical sciences, when in fact we knew 
nothing about them, and had not even seriously com- 
mcenced the study of either? In other words, is not 
honesty in theology as good a policy as in business or 
social life? But because we are thus tenacious of 
keeping an exact ba’ance between conviction and ex- 
plessi:n, we would by no means infer that the ma3s of 
profersing Christians, old or young, consciously disbe- 
lieve the creeds they severally profess, but only, tha‘ 
at the commencement of the Christian life, very fev 
have sufficiently examined the profound and myster- 
ious propesitions of the “confessions of faith’ to be 
able to say intelligently, and upon proofs which would 
be held good on any other subject under Heaven, that 
tkey believed them. 

Now the Roman Catholic Church has some color of 
right to demand the belief of any dogma it choses to 
propcund—at least this is consistent with their claim, 
that te oracles of God are committed to the kespiag 
of the Church, and that its priests are the only author- 
itative interpreters in matters of doctrine; but iti; not 
so with the Protestant moiety of Christendom, eacn 
sect of which sets up the Bible, and that alone, as the 
uliimate court of appeal; all professing to take the 
New Testament as their guide in Christian doctrine 
and practice. 

It might, perhaps, be claimed with truth, that every- 
thing im the creeds of Protestantism is founded upon 
the writings of some one of the Evangelists or Apos- 
tles, or the words of Christ himself, and that therefore 
all professing Christians might reasonably be presumed 
to indorse their sayings: That may be so; but it is not 
the question we are considering, which is simply— 
whether new converts, on their induction into the 
Church, should be required to profess their belief in 
ail these doctrines, before being received into fellow- 
ship, and as a test of their fitness to be so receive? 
And we affirm there is no warrant for anything of the 
kind in the Scriptures. 

The only requisite demanded by Christ in his life- 
time and by his immediate disciples was faith in HIM, 
Simply that and nothing more. Baptism being merely 
the outward sign and expression of that inward belief. 
It is nowhere laid down that the convert should be 
able to give an exegesis of the especial attributes of 
the three persons of the Godhead; the Trinity is 
nowhere named in any such connection. In no case 
recordcd by the inspired writers is the new convert 
asked whether ke has compassed the solution of the 
problem of the freedom of the will, but only this—“ if 
thou believest thou may’st.”’ Believe what? ‘“ That 
Jesus is the Christ.’’ That was the simple “ confession 
of faith’’—the only creed necessary in the early days, 
What right have we to demand more? 

It may be objected, that from the fact that we now 
possess the full canon of Scripture, which the early 
disciples had not, we have an inferential right to make 
such a synopsis of doctrine as te form a more compre- 
hensive creed—embracing all the important truths 
which Christ and his apostles taught. Perhaps so: 
but thereby do we not presumptuously seek to amend 
the canon of Christ himself, who time and again pro- 
claimed the belief in HIs Messiahship to be the only 
essential to salvation? But possibly HE was mistaken, 
and we know best! 

Cne thing, however, is evident to all who mingle 
with thinking men and women, that the phraseo- 
logy of the creeds keeps hundreds—yes, thousands of 
true hearts, who long for Christian fellowship, but 
who cannot conscientiously subscribe to all the exact 
and rigid statements of the various confessions, out of 
the churches. The more thoughtful and conscientious 
the persons, the more fearful and tender are they of 
professing, out of proportion to their actual belief: 
for the more deeply a man ponders on the mysteri.s 
of life and the hereafter, the fewer dozmas is he likely 
to be so certain of, as to be able to say—he believes. 
He may hore, and be able to trust a great deal, but 
that is different from belief. 

Eefore deciding whether the creeds of Prote:tantism 
shculd be simplified, it may be weil to ask, how a re- 
turn to the single Gospel requirement of faith in 
Christ, would affect the strength and purity of the 
churches. To determine this it is only necessary to 
ascertsin what briags converts into the chureh; and 
we may safely answer, that it is not usually a prolong- 
ed and acxte study of the creeds; of the thirty-niue 
articles of Anglicism, or the five points of Calvinis:n, 
or the analytical dissection of Arminianism; but, in a 
very large proportion of cases, the process is strictly 
emotional; the feelings are wrought upon in some 
way, and, either a newly awakened love for Christ, 
with a more or less spiritual apprehension of Him as 
the loving Savior is evolved, or else the entire transi- 
tional epoch has a false, selfish or mistaken basis, from 
which no truly Christian life is ever developed. 
Would the true-hearted and sincere be less willing to 
seek church fellowship, if nothing but that simple be- 
lief in Christ was required of them? Would not more 
venture if that was the only confession demanded? 





Nor would such simplicity tend to draw the un- 
woithy. The strength or purity of the Church 1s 
never in the keeping of polemical quibblers, and hair- 
splitting disputants; do we not all know that it is the 
earnest, loving, praying souls who bear the Church on- 
ward and upward in their strong and faithful arm;; 
and surely none of these would be repelled by the sim- 
plicity of a creed which was thought elaborate enough 
by the living Christ. 

It must be gradually, if ever, and through long and 
varied experience, that the Christian can eventually 
hope to attain, to even a partial comprehension of the 
great mysterics of life and death, of salvation and re- 
demption. Continual “ doing of His will” may clirify 
the spiritual sense; but with all his best endvavors, at 
the end of a long life, he may not “have attained,’”’ to 
the hcight and depth, and perfect comprehension of 


all the grcat truths enunciated by Christ and his’ 


ayostles. Shall then the churches continue to ins’st 
that the merest tyro in new life, shall falsely (for it 
rust in the main be falsely) profess, that he has mas- 
tered and settled, to absolute conviction, all the pro- 
for ndest questions that have ever stirred the brain of 
saint or scer? 








THE SKEPTICAL APOSTLE. 
BY SOPHIA EMILIA PHELPS. 


HAVE ever felt a deep interest in this rather 

unpopular disciple. Many a harsh judgment from 
posterity has his unbelief won for him and yet his sus- 
picicus heart was very loving. Those who are seeking 
Jesus in the twilight of dim faith cannot help in- 
dulging a yearning sympathy for this man of small 
trust. His Hebrew Thomas and Greek Didymus ap- 
pear somewhat prophetic; for how many twin-born 
sons of distrust do you suppose the Church has fur- 
nished for him during the eighteen cycles that have 
revolved since he saw the hands, the feet and the 
side? How many in reading his thrilling story have 
been looking in a mirror? 

Beloved John alone narrates this history in all his 
own inimitable pathos and simplicity. Perhaps his 
tender heart sympathised more deeply with his weaker 
brother than did the other evangelists. One who feels 
for Thomas and feels like him may well be right glad 
that his historian should be the dear old man whose 
own stronger faith only made his heart the deeper 
fountain of tender love. 

As for our skeptic, he was after all one of the im- 
mortal twelve selected by the Saviour, and in one of 
those resplendeut pearls which form the gateways to 
the dazzling city shines clear and fair that name which 
perhaps we are too prone to associate but with unbe- 
lief. We have no record that he ever denied his 
Savior like the bold Peter, or asked for fiery ven- 
geance as did James and even the kind-hearted John; 
or begged for the most conspicuous seat beside his 
Teacher; or ever called forth from his Lord 
so stern a rebuke as Peter heard, ‘‘Get thee behind 
me, Satan!’’ He was ever affectionate, and continued 
with the loved Master up to the last night of agony. 
Ah! poor Thomas, thy one fault is ever remembered 
to thy shame. Let us contemplate it a moment. 

Attached as he was to that glorious Friend, we may 
but faintly conceive of his bitter grief at the tre- 
mendous issue of the mock trial,—a cruel death and 
borrowed burial. What loneliness, what withered 
hopes. The flame of faith now flickered low, and all 
grew very dark. But anon his companions bring 
most astonishing news. We may fancy the intense 
eagerness With which they exclaim, ‘‘WE HAVE SEEN 
THE Lorp!”’ O transporting announcement! Ring, 
ye glad mountains of Judea with this immortal music! 
Let the shout reverberate through these green valleys 
and over the blue seas tilla triumphant pan ascend 
through the rejoicing air, and the sound reach heaven 
and echo threugh the golden streets for ever! We 
have seen the Lord. O Thomas, our Jesus is not dead; 
as He said to us of Lazarus, He has been only sleeping 
in the rich man’s tomb, and all its rocky walls and 
sealed stone and Roman guard are only so many 
reluctant witnesses to a wondrous triumph. 

Now how does Thomas respond to this exultant 
outburst? You remember but too well that doubt 
and unbelief held down as with iron bands the wings 
of joyful ecstasy. Wherefore? Not because he hoped 
it was untrue, but only because it was too good, too 
eocd to be possible. How perfectly characteristic was 
this unworthy reply of his. Just the same man, who a 
few nights before, when Jesus was comforting their sad 
beerts under the shadow of the approaching separa- 
tion, by assuring them of a speedy reunion, adding, 
“Whither I go ye know and the way ye know;” anx- 
iously cavils, ‘Lord we know not whither thou goest, 
and how can we know the way?’ In the one other 
instance in which he is mentioned, it is almost amus- 
ing to see how perfectly he is the same. The disciples 
expcestulated with the Master on his purpose to go again 
into Judea where his life was so lately in peril. When 
he persisted, Thomas at once exclaims, ‘‘ Let us also 
go, that we may die with him.”” What devoted love 
and what miserable unbelief. It seems never to have 
occurred to him that his Master possessed any divine 
power to shield his life from his foes. 

Now he receives this last joyful intelligence 
brought by his friends, with the unworthy reply 
tbat he will refuse to believe it without tangible 
proof. Touch, added to sight and hearing are es- 
sential to him. Eight days roll slowly away and this 








favored group again assembled with fast closed doors, 
and the cne of little faith has taken care this time to 
be present. What mingled emotions of wonder, trans- 
port and love must have swept their souls and almost 
quelled the heart-beating and breath-heaving of each ag 
they perceive that the Divine One is again their Guest, 
In the intense hush of their silence his most familiar 
salutation thrills their ears. ‘‘Peace be unto you.” 
The lyre of Gabriel never breathed such melody. No 
empty courtesy is this, no benevolent yet powerless 
wish, for when Hr speaks peace, the white dove doth 
ever settle where He bids, nor can all the legions of 
Perdition ever disturb the folded wings. 

Can you not imagine how the doubter must have 
felt his whole being absorbed in an intensity of gaze on 
that blessed form? But now he is addressed person- 
ally and exclusively. ‘‘ Reach hither thy finger and 
behold my hards, and reach hither thy hand and 
thrust it into my side and be not faithless but believ- 
ing.’’ Whata ravishing, overwhelming moment for the 
doubter. Overpowered by his emotions he can only 
articulate, “My Lord and my God!” How beautifully 
expressive was this simple response of the happy, 
humbled, fully assured soul. Where are all the clouds 
cf unbelief now? ‘Blessed are they that have not 
seen and yet have believed.” 








WILL THERE BE WAR? 
BY A BERLINER RESIDENT. 
BERLIN, July 2, 1872. 


NO several intelligent Prussians, versed in po- 
litical affairs, I have effered to bet a groschen 
that within two years there will be a general war in 
Europe; but allare more ready to bet on my side than 
to take me up. That Von Moltke thinks so, is evident 
from his earnest plea in Parliament for extending 
over all the empire the strong military discipline of 
Prussia, and also for completing railways which 
should facilitate the transport of troops. That Von 
Roon thinks so, is evident from the extraordinary 
diligence in the manufacture of war material and the 
testing of improvements, and also from the number of 
regiments beld in readiness for marching-orders. That 
Bismarck thinks so, is evident from his anxiety to 
unify and consolidate the empire by a vigorous inter- 
nal policy, and to cultivate friendly relations with 
Italy, Austria, and Russia. That the Emperor thinks 
so, is evident from the frequency of his military coun- 
cils, and the assiduity with which he follows up all 
the details of army organization. He can never be 
imposed upon, as Louis Napoleon was, by an army on 
paper, which has no equivalent in the barracks and 
arsenals. The undertone of society and the press in- 
dicates the same feeling of uneasiness about the future 
peace of Europe; and at times this finds a bold utter- 
ance in leading political journals. For instance, in 
taking up my paper, this morning, my eye was arrested 
by the goed, homely English of Oliver Cromwell— 
“Keep your powder dry ’’—applied as a timely maxim 
for the German Empire; and there are frequent warn- 
ings of a like tenor in papers representing every shade 
of political opinion. 

Yet everybody deprecates war. The memory of 
personal losses in thousands of families is too recent, 
the pressure of taxation is too heavy, the cost in every 
way is too terrible for anybody to desire a repetition 
of the scenes of 1866 and 1870-71. Nor can any one 
give a definite reason for the prevalent feeling that 
war is likely to break out afresh upon fields hardly 
yet dried from the stain of battle. There is not a 
speck of war to be seen on the horizon; there is no 
question of diplomacy that threatens a disturbance of 
the peace; the very article that warns Germany to 
keep her powder dry argues that never since German 
politics began to command a place in Europe have the 
indicatiors of peace been so favorable as now; yet, as 
Falmieri sitting in the observatory on Mount Vesuvius 
one day in the spring of 1871, with his practiced eye 
studying the most delicate movements of the seismo- 
graph, said “There is going to be a great eruption; it 
may not come for a year, but it is sure to come,’’—so 
men who are supersensitive to political symptoms de- 
tect the premonito:y tremors, feel the electric cur- 
rents in the air, and make ready for another great 
explosion. 

_ Germany has two deadly enemies, and also two jeal- 
ous neighbors. France hates Germany as the cause of 
her ruin (though Germany only unmasked the inner 
degradation of France)—and Rome hates Germany for 
presuming to be. Neither of these just now appears 
to Lhave much power of mischief against the colossal 
strength and the scientific discipline which Germmwy 
has exhibited; yet the past ten years have shown what 
trivial events or unlooked-for cembinations may 
cause an outbreak of war, and all evilis possible to a 
persistent hate and an unscrupulous bigotry. One 1s 
surprised at the numerical strengta which France 
already exhibits in the reorganization of her army. 
Shrewd observers here even look upon the Thiers 
plan of conscription as better adapted to a spee ly 
“revenge” on the part of France than the more solid 
and durable Prussian system of universal military 
training. The hatred of Germany by even the most 
enlightened and fair-minded Frenchman is intense 
and undisguised; and so long as a whole nation is fed 
upon the one idea of revenge, we know that the vol- 
cano is seething within, and “‘a great eruption is sure 
to come.” : 
As to Rome, it is the fashion of Anniversary-plat- 
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form oratory in America, to represent the Papacy 
shorn of its concordat in so many States, and stripped 
of its temporal power, as a cipher in the affairs of Eu- 
rope; but as Autocrat over the Church, the Pope is 
stronger than ever before in just those countries where 
the State has declared the concordat at anend. He 
now wields his infallible power directly over the whole 
body of the clergy as his personal dependents aud *" , 
helpless tools; and he is seeking to make > |, Jesuits 
masters of every commanding post wit* |, the Church 
as an entrenchment of Roman pe : ‘ 
His ambition to repeat th _ wer against the State. 


e réle of Innocent III. is 
thwarted by the new ve : “ 
<n Gee” position and policy of Germany, 


--on of the German empire is now the 
watchword. of the Vatican equally with Versaille:. 
For tb*s the agency of Romeis two-fold; first, embroil- 
=e other powers in war with Germany, and next pro- 
moting popular disaffection in Germany itself. There- 
cent fiasco of Don Carlos was an attempt of the Ul- 
tramontanists to reconstruct the map of Europe in the 
interest of Rome, and to convert Spain into an ally of 
France against Germany. It is well understood that 
the Pope is dabbling in the politics of Russia and 
Austria in the hope of kindling their jealousy of Ger- 
many to a flame of hostility; a2d hence the announce- 
ment of the intended visit of the Emperor of Austria 
to Berlin has stirred the whole Ultramontane press to 
the liveliest rage. 

In Germany itself the political war with Rome has 
come to a pitched-battle. A Roman bishop excom- 
municates a catholic teacher for refusing to teach in 
the public schools the doctrines of the infallibility of 
the Fope, and of his supremacy over the Emperor. 
The Government threatens to deprive the Bishop of 
his revenues derived from the State. An Archbishop 
excommunicates a catholic chaplain for celebrating a 
service upon the ‘‘Old-catholic’’ model ; the govern- 
ment insists that he shall recall his denunciation of an 
officer of the army who had simply performed his duty 
to his regiment. The Council of the Empire has now 
formulated the act of Parliament concerning the 
Jesuits into a decree, excluding the Order from Ger- 
many, and forbidding its members to act in its behalf 
in church or school, or by missions and other modes of 
prcpagandism. The Pope replies by exhorting the 
catholics of Germany to redouble their activity for 
the faith, by warning Bismarck that a government 
founded by violence and wrong, and directed against 
the church cannot stand, and by predicting that the 
stone out of heaven shall fall upon the feet of this new 
Colossus, and break it to pieces. All this is an ap- 
peal to the passions of the catholic population of 
Germany. 

The Jesuits are courting the Internationals or Social- 
democrats—as yet, however, with no marked succe:s. 
At a great meeting of Socialists held last Sunday in 
one of the Theater-garéens of Berlin, a speaker pro- 
posed a union of the Democrats with the clerical party ; 
but he was drowned in the clamors of the assembly, 
and a vote was passed approving the new law against 
the Jesuits. With all our strikes, etc., there are no 
symptoms of a popular outbreak; and yet, as when 
Mephistopheles has been upon the stage, there is a 
smell of sulphur in the air. 

With these data, you can form your own judgment 
of the probabilities of war. Just now you may be dis- 
posed to laugh at my prognostications; but if war doe3 
come, then please remember that “I told you so.” 
Meanwhile let me advise the Evangelical Alliance to 
hurry up its meeting of international fraternity in 
New York before the next storm-cloud bursts upon 
this side of the water. Your “indirect” war-talk 
gives us no apprehension. The press laugh at it, and 
everybody is tired of it. 
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GREELEY AND THE SOUTH. 
BY STRATTON. 


HE only tangible consideration we hear urged 
for Greeley is that the condition of the South ne- 
cessitates a change. Indeed, it is difficult to listen to 
the humorously frank talk of Vance and his friends 
without animpulse to give these men all they ask. 
But the question arises, in what way will Greeley’s 
election improve the general condition of the South, 
or even assist the comfort of the leaders of the late re- 
bellion? We hear two classes of complaint, so sep- 
arate as almost to be inconsistent. The Southern peo- 
ple complain of grievous burdens of taxation and 
carpet-bag misrule. They complain also of thé uncon- 
stitutional interference of the general government in 
their State affairs in the trial and conviction of the 
Ku-Klux. Now, these grievances are separate and 
almost inconsistent, from the fact that those which 
are real exist because it would be unconstitutional to 
attempt to alleviate them; and those interferences 
which are complained of as unconstitutional have 
been to:the practical advantage, rather than the dis- 
advantage, of the South. It is to the interest of every 
community that disorders should be repressed. Either 
the negro-whippers were proceeding against the 
wishes of the community, or they were not. If they 
were, the government inflicted no practical harm upon 
the people of the South by doing for them what they 
were not able to do for themselves. If, on the con- 
trary, the community were in sympathy with the Ku- 
Klux, that fact goesfar to justify the interference. 
It is complained that the government interfered 
either too much or too little. If they violated the 
« Constitution to protect the negro, it is said that they 








should have done it also to protect the States from 
carpet-bag rapacities. Now, it is universally admitted 
that it would have been a gross Vio!* tion of the Con- 
stitution to interfere with “he state governments for the 
fuppression 6f he thieves in their legislatures; inter- 
fe renoe to protect the negroes from old rebels was not 
so palpable a violation. It is plain that it is more diffi- 
cult to construe robbing a State government to bea 
crime against the United States than to interpret in 
that way the murders and flagellations of the Ku-Klux. 
Moreover, though it is bad to be robbed and oppres- 
sively taxed, it is much worse to be taken out of one’s 
bed at night and beaten, and have one’s wife served in 
thesame way. Does any one imagine that if either 
of the other courses had been pursued, things would 
now be any better? Had the carpet-bag government 
been interfered with, the Constitution would not have 
been strained or cracked; it would have been badly 
proken. Manifestly, the State governments could not 
have been ruled a little; they would have required 
very minute and particular government. What a 
dust it would have raised! and would not the job have 
been too big a one? Had the government, on the con- 
trary, given the Southern people to understand that 
they would hold aloof utterly from all interference, 
that they might flog and shoot to their heart’s content, 
who knows where things might have been at present? 

But even if Grant has been mistaken in his course, 
what injustice it is to visit upon him the responsibility 
of things which he did by our silent consent and of 
things which he refrained from doing through our 
silent resistance. Congress passed the Force Bill, au- 
thorizing the trial of the Ku-Klux before United 
States Courts. Moreover, there was at the time a 
justification of the President’s course at the North, 
anda state of mind which would in time have com- 
pelled him to it had he not been disposed to take it. 
There was some uncertainty as to the existence of the 
Ku. Klux and as to the extent of their outrages, but 
of the disposition of the Northern people to protect 
the negroes in ‘case they needed it, there can be no 
doubt. And when it was ascertained that these vil- 
lanies had been really perpetrated, the people heart- 
ily sustained the action of Grant. 

But even if that course was a wrong one and the re- 
sponsibility ef it rested not upon Congress and our- 
selves but solely upon the President, it is certain that 
the Ku-Klux prosecution was the one measure of 
Grant’s to receive Greeley’s warm endorsement. The 
Tribune sneered at Civil Service Reform and the Board 
of Schoolmasters. Of course, it would deny this, and 
we all know just how much the denial would be worth. 
With those low taunts and inuendoes by which dema- 
gogues are accustomed to arouse the anger of unthink- 
ing persons, it did what it could to excite in the peo- 
ple a hostile state of mind toward England. But the 
files of that paper will attest abundantly Greoley’s 
own approval of the trial and punishment of the Ku- 
Klux. 

In what way can tke oppressive taxations and the 
grotesque tyrannies of the carpet-baggers be charged 
toGrant? Itis said that he has given moralassistance 
to these robbers by trusting them and counseling with 
them, and practical assistance by his use of the Civil 
Service. I wish I felt clearer that he could make good 
his defence ageinst this charge. He has trusted some 
of the rogues, no doubt; and he has not sufficiently 
signified his dissatisfaction with the corruption of his 
“friends” in the South. And yetif he is not to trust 
the Senators and members of Congress they send, 
what chance is there that out of the many thousand 
people in each state he would choose good counselors. 
But he is only chargeable with the varpet-bag villan- 
ies upon the ground that he failed to interfere with 
them. Itseems to me that he was right in refusing to 
interfere. All the people of the South can vote; a 
small vortion onlv of theiy public men are debarr2d 
from holding office. But that these persons can mike 
themselves conspicuous and powerful leaders, Gov. 
Vance and Wade Hampton are excellentinstances. In 
all the Southern States but South Carolina, and, per- 
haps, Mississippi, the white people can outvote the 
blacks, no matter how well handled by the carpet- 
baggers. It would not have done to interfere in South 
Carolina without taking the same course with other 
States. The people of the South left to themselves to 
contend only with the votes of their old slaves, whom 
they outnumbered, would soon, one would think, get 
the upper hand. The inability of many of the old 
leaders to hold office was no doubt a check upon the 
progress of things. But surely there are wise, honest 
and trustworthy men who are not disqualified; and 
the people h9d only to go to the polls and vote for 
them. Was this case such a one as to justify the 
government in violating the congtitution, in order to 
bring to bear upon it the central power and authority? 

Now, what is it supposed Greeley will do, should he 
be elected? We all know that he cares nothing about 
law and limitations; that he is the candidate of that 
party whose sole claim te public respect is that it pro- 
fesses a superior reverence for the constitution. It is 
the party of States’ rights; he, more than any other 
man, embodies the contempt for all legal restrictions 
which has been developed by the war. Will he inter- 
fere against the carpet-baggers? His supporters of 
the South will invite him, and his mental constitution 
will impel him, to such a course. The platform of his 
party invokes a re-action against centralization. What 
will be the result of all this, who can tell? Pro- 
phesying of Greeley’s future Presidential career is a 
transcendental and unsatisfactory business. 





The expression oftenest on the lips of Southern lead- 
63 is, “You have freed the negroes; now free the 
white men.” From conversations I have had with 
Southern people I infer that freedom for the whites 
means subjugation for the negroes. When you ask 
them if the blacks are refractory or bellicose, they 
will tell you that they are not eveninsolent. Their 
complaint is that “‘ they vote as the carpet-baggers tell 
them ; they won’t stay out the full time fer which they 
are hired; and they accept offices.” These things are 
no doubt grievances, but what is to be done. We can- 
not take away the black man’s vote nor incapacitate 
him from holding office. There is but one thing to do; 
to educate the negro, and to await the sure and sober 
processes by which society establishes itself. 

Do you object to interference for the protection of 
the black people from the Ku-Klux ? Greeley would 
have done and will do as much. Do the Southern peo- 
ple suffer heavily from taxation and misrule? Greeley 
cannot help them without violating the Constitution 
and the principles of his supporters—without violat- 
ing, perhaps, sense and expediency. If you wish cer- 
tain changes made in the treatment of the South, can 
you be sure that Greeley will accomplish them, when 
he believes one set of things and his followers another. 
Say the worst you will about Grant, there is no doubt 
that he is ready to execute the national will. Con- 
gress can legislate your opinions into laws with Grant 
as well as with Greeley. To elect Greeley, in order to 
suppress the Force bill or to attack the carpet-baggers, 
is to act like the Chizamen who burn down the houses 
when they want roast pig. 
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The Book of Proverbs. Part I1.—The Hebrew Text, 
King James Version, and a Revised Version, with 
an Introduction and Critical and Philological Notes. 
Part I1.—The Revised Version, with an [Introduction 
and Explanatory Notes. For the American Bible 


Union, by Thomas J. Conant. New York: Sheldon 
& Co.; London: Triibner & Co. 1872. 


This is the latest achievement in the enterprise of 
Bible revision as conducted (actually, though not os- 
tensibly) under the auspices of the Baptist denomina- 
tion in this country. As the field of investigation rep- 
resented in this work lies remote from all those points 
of difference which awaken so inevitably the jealousics 
or just animadversions of other Christian sects, it may 
happily be judged upon its intrinsic merits, and with 
simple reference to that cause which lies near the 
hearts of all who love the Scriptures and desire that 
they may be presented in their purity to the world. 
T such, a profound and exhaustive treatise, like this, 
on one of the most valued portions of the Word—the 
ripe result of years of patient investigation founded 
upon a life-long preparation for the work, cannot but 
be a timely and welcome auxiliary. 

The book has been issued by the Society in a style 
befitting its importance. Itis in quarto form, clearly 
printed on thick paper, and in two parts, according to 
a plen and for a purpose indicated upon the title-page. 
In the first part, the entire Hebrew text (as edited by 
Thcile), the common English version, and the revised 
version, are printed, for convenience of comparison, 
side by side in parallel columns, with notes critical, 
philological, and exegetical subjoined. In the second, 
the revised edition, with introductory and explan- 
atory notes, is given for the benefit of the common 
Fnglish reader, and, being entirely independent of the 
foimer division, may be had in a volume by itself. 
This plan combines in one work the advantages both 
of aleerned and popular commentary, while neither 
interfcres with the other. Although the critical por- 
tion of the volume has been many years in prepara- 
tion (having been ever a favorite werk with the 
learned author), it is nevertheless redolent of the 
freshness of modern scholarship, and puts the reader 
in possession of the latest fruits of continental erudi- 
tion. 

The Introduction is an elaborate essay en the origin 
and structure of the Book of Proverbs: commencing 
with a general account of the gnomic (proverbial) lit- 
erature of the ancients, and especially of the Hebrews; 
treating fully of the various forms of poetic parallel- 
ism, as illustrated in this particular book; and con- 
cluding with an exhaustive discussion of its author- 
ship, and the different theories of its composition. 

Of the original book itself, quite apart from the 
question of its Divine origin, many beautiful passages 
scattered throughout these pages show the high esti- 
mate of the eminent critic. Dr. Conant evidently feels 
that his protracted labor in bringing to light the 
rich meaning of these golden periods, has not been 
vainly expended. Yet has he successfully avoided 
imputing to them any forced, or mystical, or pietis- 
tic import. To use his own language; ‘ His [the 
writer’s] own observation of life, and reflection upon 
it, have been his guide in unfolding and applying the 
teachings of this wonderful book. With its religious 
principles, his own mind and heart are in full accord. 
But he has not sought for religious instruction where 
the [sacred] writer has not furnished it, nor to find 
everywhere material for a religious homily. His aim 
has been to bring out the original thought, and to 
make the obvious and direct application of it; leaving 
the reader, in most instances, to trace out for himself 
its more remote ard indirect bearings.” He regards 
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the paramount purpose of the book as connected with 
the conduct of this life—exclusively, except so far as 
this is founded upon a moral accountability which 
takes hold upon the tremendous issues of the life to 
come. ‘It is the @conomics of the Bible.” ‘Every 
domestic, social, civil, and political relation that can 
exist under any form of society, is here recognized 
in its essential features. Every form of virtue, every 
phase of vice and crime, is here typified, with its ap- 
propriate reward and punishment.” 

Of the literary merits of the Proverbs the critic 
speaks with a chastened enthusiasm ; of their ‘‘ tender 
and earnest warmth,” their “charms of poetic concep- 
tion and imagery.” ‘In no other part of the sacred 
writings do we find moral painting so delicate, so glow- 
ing, so charming in its pictures of virtue and its re- 
wards, so startling in vivid delineation of the allure- 
ments to vice, and their fatal snares.”” To justify such 
exalted praise—which perhaps will take the ordinary 
reader a little by surprise—Dr. Conant depends some- 
what upon the power of a new and more accurate 
version to develope beauties hitherto hidden or only 
imperfectly revealed. No better illustration could be 
given of the great value of this volume, and of its ad- 
mirable plan, than the facility furnished between its 
covers for deciding upon its own merits as a commenta- 
ry, and for thoroughly comparing the new translation 
with the old. The inquirer turns, for a familiar pass- 
age, to the First Part, where he finds the two versions 
side by side, and the original Hebrew between. Some 
change jars upon his judgment, his taste, or (more 
frequently) his habitual associations. In the note be- 
low he finds the whole subject clearly and succinctly 
discussed, with all the authorities set forth, but with- 
out pretense of exposition, much less of homily. In 
the Second Part, the practical want is provided for, 
and perspicuous and not too copious explanation is 
given ef the truth in allits essential bearings. Thus 
furnished, we have passed many pleasant and profita- 
ble hours in comparing Dr. Conant’s translation with 
the common version—the experience of the heart often 
cheating the judgment of its prerogative, and the criti- 
cal purpose becoming whelmed and forgotten in the 
literary and spiritual enjoyment evolved inthe pro- 
cess. We think the most reluctant critic must ac- 
knowledge the great superiority of the new translation, 
not only in idiomatic purity and in the poetic turn of 
its expressions, but often in the mere matter of cor- 
rectness. 


Dr. Conant calls attention to the felicitous use of 
humor, raillery and sarcasm sometimes employed by 
the royal Proverbialist for the exposure and rebuke of 
certain follies and vices. Compare now the old and 
new renderings of chap. xix, v.7, and see how the 
former obscures the delicate sarcasm which the latter 
brings out! 

Old Version. 

All the brethren of the poor 
do hate him: how much more 
do his friends go far from 


him? he pursueth them with 
— yet they are wanting to 


“Cr ‘he italics are those of the 
ordinary version, indicating 
Ion) supplied by the trans- 
ato 


New Version. 
All the poor man’s brethren 
hate him 
prada more do his friends 
keep far from him ; 
he follows after words— 
them he has. 


In the 6th chapter and 11th verse, we have an in- 
stance of the development in the new translation of a 
thought which is absolutely lost in the old. It follows 
the well-known representation of the slothful man 
‘folding his hands to sleep.”’ “So,’’ adds the common 
version, ‘‘shall thy poverty come as one that travel- 
eth, and thy want as an armed man.” But there is no 
sense in this, till the new translation substitutes the 
word prowler for one that traveleth—that is, a wander- 
ing marauder—and then the meaning is clear: “‘ And 
as a prowler comes thy poverty, and thy want as an 
armed man.” 

Again; chap. 11, ver. 16: 

Ua. Version. New Version. 
_ Agraciouswou.2?retaineth A lovely woman obtains 
honor: and strong men Yetain honor ; 


riches. even as the violent obtain 
riches. 


Here the resistless power of a woman, endowed with 
beauty and accomplishment, in commanding admira- 
tion, is obvious, and the parallel is clear. But the 
common version has no meaning. 

In the 18th verse of the same chapter: 

Old Version New Version. 
The wicked worketh a de- The wicked toils for decep- 
“eceitiul work; but to him that tive hire; 
seweth righteousness shallbea but he who sows righteous- 
sure reward. ness, for true wages. 

But the most conspicuous instance of ‘* darkening 
counsel by words without knowledge,” is that in the 
1st verse of the 8th chapter. Whatidea the translator 

‘of King James may have attached to his version of 
this passage transcends our cenjecture, but the emen- 
dation surely justifies itself. ‘‘ He that separates him- 
self” is the self-isolated man who refuses to take coun- 
sel with his fellows. 


Old Version. New Version. 

Through desirea man, hay- He that separates himself 
ing separated himself, —- seeks his own pleasure ; 
and intermeddleth with all saetos’ all good counsel is 
wisdem. he embittered. 

Now there can be no compromise between two such 
versions of a passage as we have here; but all these 
changes are fortified by the best lights of modern crit- 
icism, set forth in the admirable annotations of Dr. 
Conant. 

It will be observed how much more perfectly the 
parallelisms are preserved in the new version; and 
we might cite many passages to show for it a similar 
superiority in other respects of poetio form and ex- 





pression. We must content ourselves with a single 
illustration from chapter 11: 24, 25: 


Old Version New Version. 
wate isthat scattereth and Thereis aoe in eee andis 
increaseth: and there is increased y: 
That withholdeth more thanis and that.  yithiholds more 
ment, = it ——— to —-*. bt Ly —— only to want. 


liberal soul shall be en- 
made fat: and vy Anat water- stehna 
eth shall be watered also him- and he that waters shall him- 
self. self be watered. 

These are but specimen passages, giving some idea 
of the nature of the differences that exist between 
this translation and the King James Bible. Their num- 
ber is very great, and their character is proof sufficient 
that the work of throwing light upon this portion of 
Sacred Writ has not been undertaken too soon. 

Dr. Conant’s method of handling matters philo- 
logical and exegetical exhibits the last best results of 
critical study and varied learning; but we have left 
ourselves no space to verify the assertion. The work 
itself is the best witness of its value; and we are sure 
that no Biblical scholar can afford to be without it. 

It bears a sorrowful dedication to the memory of 
Mrs. Hannah C. Conant, the beloved wife of the Doc- 
tor, and life-long co-laborer in some even of the most 
abstruse of his professional pursuits. All who had the 
rare privilege of knowing that excellent and accom- 
plished lady will appreciate the appropriateness of the 
tribute, and renew, as they read these touching lines, 
their sympathy with the author in | te irreparable 
loss. 


Dr. Joseph Priestly’s celebrated History of the 
Corruptions of Christianity, an important contrib :tioa, 
from a Enitarian standpoint, to the theological contro- 
versies of the close of the last century, has been re- 
published by the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, with an appendix containing extracts from 
Dr. Priestly’s controversial writings, arguing that the 
apcstolic and primitive church was Unitarian. There 
is a great deal in this book that.is still suggestive and 
valuable, though the ground it covers has been repeat- 
edly fought over by later champions on eitherside. It 
treats of the history of opinions relating to Jesus 
Christ, the Doctrine of Atonement, Grace, Original 
Sin, Predestination, Saints and Angels, the State of the 
Dead, the Lord’s Supper, Baptism, the method of con- 
ducting public worship, church discipline, the papal 
power, the monastic life, church revenues, etc. All 
these topics are handled with great learning and 
ability, though, as for candor, it was not conspicuous 
in the controversies of Dr. Priestly’s time, and he was 
not better in this respect than his time. Inspite of his 
errors, and of a certain lack of judgment and of mod- 
eration in temper, Dr. Priestly was usdoubtedly a 
good as well asa great man. His astounding industry 
and versatility earned for him a title to fame in so 
many different departments of intellectual labor that 
his whole character and work have scarcely been ade- 
quately esteemed. The persecution which he received 
in England drove him to this country, where he led a 
comparatively retired life until his death in 1804. As 
is well known, he declined the professorship of chem- 
istry in the University of Pennsylvania, and afterward 
said of. himself, with much modesty, ‘‘ Though I have 
made many discoveries in some branches of chem ‘stry, 
I never gave much attention ta the ordinary routine of 
it, and know but little of the common processes.”’ It 
is singular that his hundred or more volumes on his- 
torical, political, rhetorical, philosophical, critical and 
theological subjects, and his poem, The Sadducee, 
should all beso soon forgotten,and that.his greatest fame 
shculd now rest upon his discovery of oxygen and 
other gases, and his invention of the apparatus of pneu- 
matic chemistry. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Natural Philosophy for General Readers and 
Young Persons. Translated and Edited from Ganot’s 
Cours Elémentaire de Ph gistane (with the author’s 
sanction) by E. Atkinson, h ¥.C.S.. Professor of 
es Science in the Staff College. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1872. 


Professor Atkinson is known as the translator of 
Ganot’s large work, the Elements of Physics; and the 
present book has arisen from a demand for an abridg- 
ment of the former, which could be used for purposes 
of more elementary instruction, and in which the use 
of mathematical formulz could be dispensed with. 
Finding that such an abridgment was not practicable, 
he chose to take as a basis the smaller work of the 
same author, which has had an extensive circulation 
in France. 

The book appears to us exceedingly comprehensive 
and well arranged, and it is issued in very handsome 
style as to type, paper and illustrations. As regards 
the matter itself, the difficulty of making an elemen- 
tary statement.of this science in terms consistent with 
the newest discoveries, has been at least bravely as- 
sailed. Sometimes, indeed, mere speculations have 
been rather hastily adopted as dogmas. So, for in- 
stance, on page 3, we read that the repulsive force 
among molecules is the force of heat. If this were un- 
qualifiedly true, bodies should always expand when 
heated and contract when cooled—which is not the 
case. Water, and several other substances, have their 
point of maximum density above their point of solid- 
ification. At all events, it is not yet shown that there 
is not a force of repulsion resident in atoms as truly as 
their attraction. 

The method of the book presents nothing new.. It 
is logical and clear, but not specially adapted to prac- 
tical, experimental instruction. For readers, as dis- 
tinguished from students, it is well adapted to be hoth 








entertaining and profitable. As a manual for refer- 
ence, itis deficient by reason of the careful omission 
of mathematics. The fact is, nobody ean thoroughly 
study Physics without mathematics, and everybody 
ought to begin the study by the mathematical method, 
who expects to carry it beyond a superficial accom. 
plishment. A good teacher, however, can so employ 
this, or any other accurate modern text-book, as to 
avoid the danger of merely cramming his pupils with 
facts, while their powers of observation and inve3ti- 
gation and their personal knowledge of nature are 
overshadowed by the declarations of authority. 


The Sun and the Phenomena of Its Atmosphz2re, 
by Prof. C. A. Young, of Dartmouth College (New 
Haven: Charles C. Chatfield & Co.), is the eighth num- 
ber of the University Series. It is an extended and re- 
vised version of a lecture delivered last January be- 
fore the Yale Scientific Club, and presents, .with ad- 
mirable clearness and simplicity, combined with scien- 
tific accuracy, a general view of the present state of 
Solar Science. We notice in this, asin former scien- 
tific publications of this house, some gross and annoy- 
ing typographical errors. 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard have issued, as No. 3 of 
their Half-hour Recreations in Popular Science, an 
extract from Schellen’s Spectrum Analysis, explaining 
the uses of this discovery to science. According to the 
title of the number, it includes also the theory of 
sound, heat, light, and color. These themes are but 
superficiaNy touched. The statement (p. 62) that a red 
ray, refracted by the interposition of a second prism, 
gives a perfectly round image, without elongation, is 
not true. If it were, there would be no advantage 
gained by multiplying prisms in the spectroscope. 


FICTION. 


Gustavus Vasa; or, King and Peasant (Philadel- 
phia: Lutheran Board of Publication), is a translation 
from the German of Gustav Nieritz, by J. Frederick 
€mith, and constitutes one of the Fatherland Series, 
for family and Sunday-school reading. If the rest of 
the series are as attractive as this specimen, they will 
form a welcome addition to this department of litera- 
ture. The romantic deliverance of Sweden by Gusta- 
vus is simply but powerfully told, and the humble 
persons who share his adverse fortunes are brought 
before us with life-like vividness, The story of Bav, 
his half-witted, giant follower, is touching and beau- 
tiful. Some valuable historical notes, by Prof. A. L. 
Guss, are appended to the volume. 


Sybilis Second Love, by Julia Kavanagh (Apple- 
ton & Company), is anether volume of the new edition 
of Miss Kavanagh’s stories. The publishers have man- 
aged, by using very thin paper, to get more than 40) 
pages into this single volume, without giving it more 
than a convenient thickness. The type is clear, and 
the binding very tasteful. As for the contents, it is 
not necessary to approach Miss Kavanagh as a new 
and unjudged author. Her stories are all interesting; 
but Sybil’s Second Love is net the best of them. It is 
too long; and, in the first part, too obscure. One may 
properly allow one’s heroine any am.vunt of perplexity ; 
but one’s reader should not have too many unsolved 
mysteries on his hands at once. 


The Golden Lion of Granpere, by Anthony Trol- 
lope (Harpers), is a quiet picture of life in Lorraine, 
and of the experiences of the pretty niece of a rural 
innkeeper. There is no attempt at a complicated plot, 
and no straining after effect in the easy flow of the de- 
scriptions and dialogues; but two or three of the char- 
acters are admirably, and all of them are naturally, 
sketched. The synchronous popularity of Mr. Trol- 
lope, on one side, and the ‘‘sensational”’ novelists, on 
the other—apparently among the same readers, too— 
is one of the puzzles of the time. 


Marjory, by Milly Dean (Macmillan & Co.), is a 
short, sad and graceful story, containing a ‘‘ White 
Lady” who appears, to announce the death of various 
successive members of the family to which she once 
belonged, and which she is now occupied in haunting. 
The characters are hinted rather than elaborately 
drawn—and they are people we have met in books al- 
ready. 

Who Would Have Thought It? (Lippincott) is an 
anonymous novel, possessing very little merit of ay 
kind. It deals with American society of the present 
day, which it libels with a dull malignity many de- 
grees below satire. A book so coarse, stupid and te- 
dious seldom receives the dignity of fair type and 
stiff covers. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


MACMILLAN & Co. 
**Marjory.’ e 


Price. 
$1.0 


Author. 


Milly Deane, 
JAS. R. OsGoop & Co. 
* Jubilee Lae §; Illustrated by Anguetes Hoppin. 2.00 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS.. 





THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CoMPANY.—If 
we can judge of the popularity of anything by 
the demand for it—and there certainly can be 
no better criterion—it may safely be asserted 
that the Singer Machine is the most desirable 
in themarket. Since 1869 the sales of this Com- 
‘pany have increased 94,451—86,781 machines be- 
‘ing sold in that year. In 1870, 127,833 were sold, 
:and last year the enormous number of 181,260 
was reached, which exceeds by much over 

:50,000 the sales of any other company. This is 
undoubtedly owing to the high state of perfec- 
tion to which the “‘ New Family Machine” has 


been brought, nearly 90 pow. of last year’s 
sales belonging to that class. 

Indeed, so great has been the success of this 
Company, that, although their business is pe- 
culiarly an American enterprise, it was found 
necessary as long as five years ago to erect an 
extensive establishment in Glasgow, Scotland, 
whence all Europe is supplied. And should 
the present strike continue, this will be an 
available point from which import ma- 

.chines for American use.—[Advt. 


- MERIT 18 ITs OWN Suocess.—Superior merits 
and capabilities, cheapness in price, and ease of 
operation, have placed the New Wilson Under- 

. Feed Sewi Machine far in advance of all 
other machines in the market. The public 
shows its approval of all that it is and does b 
purchasing the machines as fast as the com- 

any can possibly manufacture them. There 
5 no test of a sewing machine ever yet inaugu- 
rated but what has been used on the Improved 
Wilson, and in every case it has come off ahead 

-of every other machine in use. No pains or 
expense is spared in the material used in it, or 
the workmanship of its construction, to make 
the Wilson every way the best, most pleasant, 
oe most be — —_ nein renner 
It costs but and is sold on easy payments. 
Salesroom, 707 Broadway, N. Y., also for sale 

in all other cities of the U.S. 

ANOTHER SEWING MACHINE AUCTION.—4 
secone special auction sale of discarded double 
thread sewing machines has just been held in 
New York by order of the Willcox & Gibbs 8. 
M. Co. In fair condition, many being as good 
as new, these double-threads, including almost 
all the varieties of “lock-stitch’’ machines, 
have nevertheless been lately a , in 
the vicinity of New York, for the Willcox & 
Gibbs Silent Family Sewing Machine, showing 
conclusively that their former Owners were 
ea of the superiority of the Willcox & 

ibbs. 


FAcCTs FOR THE LADIES.—Mrs. H. B. Taylor, 
Putnam, Ohio, has used her Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Machine, 14 years without repairs. 
Intwo weeks she earned with it $40, besides 
doing her own housework; has stitched 80 
yards in less than 2 hours. See the New Im- 
provements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 

To CLEAN KnIveEs.—Use the dish-cloth, rub 
it on Morgan’s Sapolio, and then rapidly over 
the knives. This will give a brilliant and du- 
rable polish, without scratching. For all metal 
wares use the same. 


HovusExKEEPERS.—The American Jastitute 
fwards the premium to Electro Silicon as bei 

' the best cle for cleaning and polishing Sil- 
ver, Plated Ware, &c. Sold y Jewelers, Drug- 

‘ gists, ag — a roy - os. 

“COFFIN, REDINGTON ., Agen oO. 
Street, New York. 


PR menos ny poe ote “ent ine siege to 

‘ y your ne es. nm or 

of styles. Mailed tree, — 
THE ONLY PROPER THING to use for clean- 

- ing silver is Indevical Silver Soap. Asa paint 

cleaner it is simply perfect. 


Apvice.—Send for free Price List. Jones’ 
Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 








\ i| RS. C. C. THOMSON 
* Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send 


for circular containing references and particulars. 
- Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 341 Fifth Ave. 


HE BECKWITH SEWING MA- 





CHINE, $10. Sent 7. express to any ad- 
-dress.C.O. D. Warrrnted 2 years. 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


No. 26 West Broadway, New York. 
AET OF CUT PAPER PATTERNS, 
OF INFANTS’ WARDROBE, 


Comprising six articles, namely: or 
‘Cloak. Gored Robe. Yoke Slip. Night Slip. 
431 339 


Petticoat. Shirt. 
‘Sent on receipt of 2 cents. No sets se 
prevent mist®kes, persons sendin 
will please write name, County and 
terns of all kinds sent by mail on receipt of 
rice and measure. A Descriptive [llustrated In- 
ex sent on receipt of a stamp to prepay postage. 
Price of Patterns are reduced, none new being 
charged more than 25 cents. Address 


J. B. SMALL, 
PATTERN AND FASHION ROOMS, 
643 Broadway, N. Y., 
Same Block as Grand Central Hotel. 


See our Illustrated advertisement on IIL. 
of July 3rd. — 


BK &H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broad- 
« Way, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS & FRAMES, 
STEREOSCOPES & VIEWS, GRAPHOSCOPES, MEGAL- 
ETHOSCOPES, ALBUMS AND PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. 
Manufacturers of Photographic Materials. 


LL BOOK LOVERL should sub- 
scribe to the AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST, a 
Menthly Journal of Literature, and Repository of 
Notes and Queries. Send ——-. for specimen 
J. SABIN & SONS, 
84 Nassau Street, New York. 
Subscription, $1 per year. Cheap edition, 50 cents. 


MERICAN HOUSE, 


BOSTON, Mass. 
The Largest First-Class House in New England. 
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or Patterns 
te very plain. 








number. 





Vertical Rail he id Sing! partm: 4 
With ona Te XR. Ry ~~ 
Billiard Te h Office, and Café. 

Fis RICE & SON, 








THE BEST BOOK FOR SUMMER 
READING! 
Everybody has read or is reading that 
most Popular Novel, 


MX WIFE AND I; 
Or, 
Harry Henperson’s History, 


An American Tale for the times. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


“It is one of her very best.’’—Scribner’s Monthly. 

“This, her latest work, is incomparably her best. 
It is a novel, and a very interesting one. It is full 
of thought, and purpose, and feeling.”—Bufalo 
(N. Y.) Commercial Advertiser. 


400 pages, 12mo., Illustrated. 
Extra Cloth, Stamped Cover. Price $1.75. 
(=> For sale by all Booksellers, or will be 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 





Practical—Educational—Scientific. 
(GARDENER'S MONTHLY, 
EDITED BY THOMAS MEEHAN. 
$2.00 per annum. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER writes: 


“Others may know of a better Horticultural 
Magazine in America. I DO NOT.” 
AROT, 


Address, CHARLES H. M 
No. 814 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 


BIBLIOPOLE, 
183 NAssAu STREET, 


American or Foreign Publications sent by mail 
post-paid at Catalogue prices. 


MUSIC, &e. 

















The Great Church Music Book. 





r[ ‘HE ADVANCE! 


BY H. S. PERKINS. 
This valuable new book for Choirs, Singing- 
Schools, Conventions, etc., is now ready and prom- 


ises to be 
THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON. 


Everything Complete, New, Fresh, and Attractive. 
If you wish the Best, get 


THE ADVANCE! 


Sold by most Book and Music dealers. Price $1.25, 
or $12.00 per dozen. Miniature specimen pages sent 
free, or a single copy mailed post-paid, for exami- 
nation, on receipt of one dollar. 
8. BRAINARD’S SONS, 
Music Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio. 

t2~ Complete catalogue of Music and Books sent 

free to any address. 


UX IVERSALLY PRAISED 


By those who have seen them, are the following 
three Books, already popular, although the first 
has just issued from the Press. 


THE STANDARD!! 
By L. 0. EMERSON AND H. R. PALMER. 


400 pages. Fine Singing School Course. Large 
collection of the best Anthems and Tunes. 20,000 
copies already ordered! The Banner Church Mu- 
sic Book of the Season! Price $1.50; $13.50 per doz. 
Specimens sent, post free, for the present, for $1.25. 


SPARKLING RUBIES!! 
By A. HULL & H. SANDERS. 


Beautiful Sabbath School Singing Book! No sleepy 
tunes or words! Wide-awake songs by wide-awake 
authors. Price 35 cents. 


THE PILGRIM’S HARP!! 


By ASA HULL. 


218 pages. Remarkably good for Vestries, and for 
use in Prayer Meetings. Small, very clear print. 
Large number of the most popular tunes. Price 
60 cents. : 


O. DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO,. New York. 
THE VERY LATEST'!! 
ORONATION.” 
NEW CHURCH MUSIC. 


“CORONATION,” 


BY THEO. F. SEWARD & CHESTER G. ALLEN, 
ASSISTED BY 
DR. LOWELL MASON. 


NOW READY. 
400 pages ; price $1.50; per doz. $13.50. 








ce 


2" One copy sent for examination, on receipt of 


Send orders at once; they will be filled in turn. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
; New York and Chicago. 





ores 
CHEAP EDITIONS 
OF 


PIANO-FORTE CLASSICS, 


In paper covers, or handsomely bound, gilt 
edges. 


Bach's 48 Preludes and F' es (folio......... 
: indes mooke enon 










ooks, each......... 

Beethoven’s Thirty-eight Sonatas....... 2 00 

- Thirty-four Miscellaneou 

BN aasestecccccasssenene % 150 

120 

150 

150 

150 

150 

200 
450 
2 50 

Works, fo- 
vols., each 500 
octavo, 3 vols., 

LALLA ILE TOD 250 350 
fs Tam BOMAAAS... «...00ccececarcose 15 250 

Dances, complete...........++ 73 
” PIOGOB ve ccccccccccccccesecccces -.%& 19 
Mozart's Sonatas...........sssecsecereeeees 150 250 
Weber’s Complete Pianofort Works..... 17% 3800 
umanp’s Album, containing forty- 1 20 


Ws sccnendocesesscssencsesancpengsess 7% 
MOTHER GOOSE, 


Or NATIONAL NURSERY RHYMES. Set to Music 
by J. W. ELLIoTT, with 65 beautiful Illustrations 
e ved by the Brothers Dalziel. Paper Boards, 
aia Splendidly bound in cloth, gilt edges, $2.50. 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
&@” Send for Catalogue and Lists to 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
761 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





25,000 COPIES OF 
[HE GLORY 


SOLD IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION. 
Our new Sacred Music Book for 
CHURCHES, 
SINGING SCHOOLS, and 
MUSICAL CONVENTIONS. 


THE GLORY, 
By GEO. F. ROOT, 


IS EMPHATICALLY A NEW BOOK—NEW IN 
PLAN—NEW IN LESSONS—NEW IN DE- 
PARTMENTS—NEW IN MUSIC, 
CONTAINS 400 PAGHS. 

By FAR the BEST and MOST CAREFULLY PRE- 

PARED SINGING-BOOK by this AUTHOR. 


THE GLORY 
° IS NOW READY. 
Price $13.50 per dozen. Specimen copy will be 
sent post-paid on receipt of $1.25, by the publishers. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHTO. 





“Best Because Cheapest!’ 
**Cheapest Because the Best!” 


(Cy aaistian PRAISE, HYMN, anp 
TUNE BOOK! 


CONTAINING 


Five Hundred Live Hymns, Tunes, and 
Set Pieces. 


With an introduction by the Rev. Dr. Hrrcncock 
of the Union Theol. Seminary, N. Y. 


Ts cheapness comes from the absence of lumber; 
its excellence, from the presence of gems only, 
both of poetry and music. Books of thrice its bulk 
abounding in didactic poetry of unquestioned ex- 
cellence, are plenty; actual experiment, however, 
proves that scarce a third of their contents is or 
can be used in public worship; whilst the cost of 
their useless portions is to the congregation a bur- 
then intolerable. 


CHRISTIAN PRAISE 


Is now in its fifth edition—1 vol., crown octavo, 
price $1.34, retail--and used and recommended by 
congregations and clergy most eminent in the 
Presbyterian Church. Single copies mailed on re- 
ceipt of retail price. 


*,* Special terms for first introduction had on 
direct application to publishers. 


F. J. HUNTINGTON & CO., 
105 Duane 8t., N. Y 


GREAT OFFER!! 

HORACE WATERS, 
491 Prosdwey, New York, will dispose of ONE 
HUNDRED ANOS, MELODEONS and ORGANS 
of six first-class makers, including Waters’s, at ex- 
tremely low es for cash, or will take part cash and 
balance in small monthly installments. Ne 7-o0c- 
tave first-class PIANOS, all modern improvements, 
for $275 cash. Now ready a new kind of PARLOR 
ORGAN, the most beautiful style and perfect tone 
ever made. Illustrated Catalogues mailed. Sheet 
Beadle, ~~ .iccraaas Books, and Sunday-School Mu- 
sic Books. 


IANOS, ORGANS and MELODEONS 


On easy monthly or quarterly payments. We are 
prepared to rent from our immense stock of first- 
class instruments and allow the rent to apply until 
paid for. Any person with a moderate income can 
by this system pay for a Piano or Organ and never 
miss the money. Address 
WM. A. POND & CO., 
No. 547 Broadway, New York. 


‘THE @RIGINAL $500 PRIZE STO- 
RIES, 8 vols., and the New Prize Series, 13 
vols., now ready, embrace some of the best 8. 8S. 
books ever offered to the wot public. 
. LOTHROP & CO., publishers, Boston, 
DAY & CO., Dover;N.H. Catalogues free. 














EDUCATIONAL. 


HE“ MvTa 








COLLEGES, 
LONDON, ONT., CANADA. 
HELLMUTH COLLEGE, 
HEAD MASTER: 
Rev. FRANCIS L. CHECKLEY, B. A. 


HELLMUTH LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
PRESIDENT; 
Rev. THEODORE IRVING, LL. D. 


The next Term begins on Wednesday, 4th of 
September. Catalogues may be had by applying to 
JOHN B. KITCHING, Esq., Duncan, Sherman & Co. 


PRESTON COTTAGE, 


NEWTON, MASS., (near Boston,) 
MISS WILSON’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIEs. 





The Autumn Term begins Sept. 3, 1872. For cir- 
culars, etc., address Miss JULIA A. WILSON, as 


above. 
REV. HENRY M. FIELD, of the Boongslies, and 
Rev. CHA8s. E. KNOX, Bloomfield, N. J., kindly 
ermit personal reference; also, AMZI DODD, 
loomfield, N. J. , 





RVING INSTITUTE.—A Classical and 
_ Commercial Boarding School at Tarrytown on 
the Hudson. The Eighteenth Annual Session be- 
ins September ilth, rst-cluss advantages, 
Health +f calitv—heentiful grounds. The number 
of pupils is limited, securing a degree of attention 
unattainable in large institutions. Thorougy pre- 
paration for College. Special attention paid to Com- 
mercial Studies and Modern Languages. Instruc- 
tion by graduates of our best Colleges. For circu- 
lars apply to THOMAS KIRKPATRICK, No. 
Broadway, or the Principals, A. ARMAGNAC, A. 
M., D. A: ROWE, A. B. 








ee Oe Pruitr Ane 
‘RENCH AND GE 
DAY SCHOOL Kon “YOUNG LADIES AND 
Y L.DREN, New York. 
Ol comatose its Sixteenth Year, September 


h, 1872. 
yy full information send for catalogue. 


dress, 
D. C. VAN NORMAN 
17 West 42d St., New York. 


AMILY AND DAY SCHOOL, BAR- 
RINGTON CENTRE, R, L.—Buildings and 
Fixtures new. Location heaithy, leasant, and 
easy of access. Advantages excellent. School 
Year consists of four terms of ten weeks each. 
Term begins on the First Monday in September. 
Number of boarding pupils limited toten. Terms, 
for tuition, board, washing, books and stationery. 
#400a year. Address the Principal, 
Z, F, CADY, A.M., Barrington Centre, R. I. 











TEUBENVILLHE, O., FEMALE SEM- 
INARY.—This widely'known School affords 
thorough Christian education at a cost of little 
more than $5 a week ; one-fourth off for Clergymen. 
The 87th session (20 weeks) opens September Ilth. 
The address of all former pupils is requested. A 
grand reunion at the close of next year. Send for 
rticulars to Rev. CHARLES C. BEATTY, D. D., 
i p Sup’t, or Rev. A. M. REID, Ph. D., Prin- 
cipal. 


HESTNUT ST. FEMALE SEMINA- 
RY, PHILADELPHIA. 
Miss BONNEY AND Miss DILLAYE, PRINCIPALS, 
The twenty-third year of this English & French 
Boarding and Day School will open Sept. 18th, at 
1615 Chestnut-st. Particulars from Circulars. 


ROY FEMALE SEMINARY.—The 
Household Furniture, Musical Instruments 
Patterns, Models, together with the good will of 
this institution, will be sold on very moderate 
ferms. J.H. WILLARD, Troy, N. Y. 


ODDARD SEMINARY.—Boarding- 

J School for both sexes. Fall Term of this In- 

stitution begins eon 4th. Board, including 

heat, light and washing, $4 per week. For further 
information and catalogues address the Principal, 
L. L. BURRINGTON, Barre, Vt. 


LAVERACK COLLEGE and Hudson 

River Institute, Claverack, N. Y. Rev. ALON- 

ZO FLACK. A. M., Pres't. Term opens Sept. 9th. 10 

Departments. 18 Instructors. DEDUCTION to gen- 
tlemen and ladies in NORMAL class. 


HITESTOWN SEMINARY, Whites. 
town, N. Y., near Utica. One ef the largest, 
cheapest and best Schools in the state. For both 
sexes. Send for Catalogue 
J. 58. GARDNER, Principal. 


RS. J. T. BENEDICT’S FRENCH 
Englsh and German Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Children, No. 7 East 42d st. 
N. Y., re-opens Oct. Ist. The ablest Professors and 
Lecturers are employed. 


OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY FOR 

LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. Provides the 

best advantages of European and home schools, 

with much personal care and culture. Specialties, 
—Music, Modern Languages, and the Fine Arts. 


(j OLDEN HILL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Address, Miss EMILY NELSON, 


CSESTE® SQUARE BOARDING anpD 
DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies. The 19th 
Schoo) Year will begin Tuesday, September 2, 1872. 
For Catalogue and Circular apply Rev. GEORGE 
GANNETT, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


APLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR 
Young Ladies, Pittsfield, Mass. Known for 
Sancle ures. for its superior facilities and rare 


beauty of location. RrEv.C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 



































IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester, Mass., fits Boys and Men for Com- 

mon and Scientific Pursuits. Its superior merits 
stated in Circular. C. B. METCALF, Sup’t. 


LIZABETH CoLuLEGIATE ScHoon.— 
Elizabeth, N. J. Home and tuition for boys. 
Address Rev. J. C. WYCKOFF. 








oz BOYS.-Supertor advantages at 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


IVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY 
toe _Sesimecgee, N.Y. A thorough-goingSchool 
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TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription price, $3 per annum, ineluding the Pair of Oil Chro- 
mos * Wide Awake” and “ Fast ony Canada subscribers must 
send twenty cents in addition to pay. the American postage. Money 
should be sent by draft or Postal Money Order. Currency sent by 
mail is at the risk of the sender. The postage on the CHRISTIAN 
UNION to all parts of the conetes only twenty cents pm wr, or five 
cents a quarter, payable at the office where the paper is delivered. 

The Chromes “Wide Awake” and * Fast Asleep” are delivera>'e 
at this office, whenever the subscriber’s name is reached on the list in 
older of time. When the pictures are to be forwarded by mtil, 1) 
cents must be sent for postage. If desired mounted, sized and var- 
nished, ready for framing, (the form most satisfactory and generally 

referred) 25 cents additional (or 35 cents in all) should be remitted. 
b Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry Ward 

eecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. The 

CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3) will be sent to 

2g —— tos $5 (including the $10 chromos “ Wide Awake” and 
‘ast Asleep.” 

We want ? SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are willing 
to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for TERMS, &c. 

OFFICES: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston, 11 Bromfield St.; 
Caicago, 75 West Washington St. 








Noticr.—No canvasser for the CHRISTIAN UNION is 
authorized to receive any money on account of a subscription 
until he delivers to the subscriber a certificate bearing the fac- 
simile signature of the Publishers, guarantceing one year’s 
service of the payer, and the free delivery of the Chromos 
““ Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” by mail; Said Certificate 
of Subscription to be presented only after the bone geen by the 
subscriber of the first number of his “7 er, addressed wit regu- 
lar printed label, giving name, an te ef expiration of the 
subscription. 

N. B.—At the left exd of each Certificate is a Coupon, to be 
detached and sent to the publishers in case of irregularity in 
the service of the paper. 














Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 








We are requested by the Publishers to make 
room in the editorial column for the following ex- 
plenation of the 


CAUSE OF DELAY IN CHROMOS,—We deem it 
well to say this: The delay in furnishing Chromos to , 
our subscribers is not our fault; it belongs to the 
artists and printers in France—and yet is more misfor- 
tune than fault, even with them. Our contracts with 
our printers in Paris, where all our Chromos have beer 
made, were explicit and clear. But the demand was 
far larger than they had expected, “ gigantic and un- 
heard of in the annals of chromo-lithography;” their 
machinerv broke, and they had bad luck generally, 
and they failed in their contract to deliver the number 
of pictures called for. But everything now is in good 
running order, and the quantity and even the quitlity 
of the work is daily improving. We have delivered to 
all names received «at this office up to Jan. 1, 1872, and 
shall clear the rest off as rapidly as possible, quarantce- 
ing this: that every subscriber will get his Chromos 
long before his subscription has erpired. It is quite 
probable that, through oversight on the part of our 
mailing clerks, or by reason of change of address, 
some sujscribers’ names may have been omitted in the 
delivery. Such will confer a favor on the: Publishers 
by informing them of the fact. Subscribers should 
not write unless they are confident that their names 
were sent in ample time to reach us on or before the 
ist of January; otherwise their writing may prove 
useless and be ‘‘ more of a hindrance than a help.” 


Further information on this subject may be 
found in the Publishers’ Department, page 100. 





Mr. Emerson was the central figure at Amherst 
College at its recent commencement. Years are 
placing their mark upon his features; his hair 
grows thin and gray, but the light within is un- 
quenched, He is full of gentle eagerness in con- 
versation, gathering something from every one, as 
if he were a bee in a flower-garden, willing to take 
honey from the rarest, or the commonest, flowers. 
His oration was full of matter, but, like all his 
writings, it had a broad and deep channel without 
apparent flow, and yet there was an undercurrent, 
and general progress. His oratory is a conversa- 
tional monologue. Neither attitude, gesture, nor 
emphasis is employed to help the thought. His 
style is, at the root, like that of the Book of Pro- 
verbs, but with far more efflorescence. His ideas 
care Co... pact, and each so wrought out that.it could 
stand alone w:,hout any neighboring sentence. If 
pleasure be taken in listening to him it must be by 
those who enjoy pure thinking. For all such, an 
Emersonian prelection is a banquet fit for the 
‘gods. FPyt, for those less trained, Emerson must 
be used like Liebig’s Extract of Meat, one tea- 
spoonful of which is enough to make a rich soup 
for a small family. Whatever may become of 
much of his writing, a part of it will last as long as 
our tongue is spoken, and the Emersonian Period 
will always be regarded as one of the great eras in 
our literature. 





Amherst College is lifting up its head among the 
very first inthe land. Every year shows a marked 
increase in its facilities for education. It standsin 
the midst of a region unsurpassed for beauty of 
scenery. Health dwells upon its hills. People 
live by necessity, and die only on a special dispen- 
sation. The corps of instructors increases every 
year in number and ability. The introduction of 
physical exercise as a part of the college course, 








under a skillful professor, who regulates and 
adapts it to each man’s requirements, has re- 
sulted in the production of extraordinary vigor 
and in a strikingly manly air, among the Amherst 
students. Two more exquisite pieces of church 
architecture it would be difficult to find than the 
village church, and the college chapel. The new 
buildings, like the Walker, are noble structures, 
and, at a near day, the dormitories will be rebuilt. 
Then, and even now, no other northern college 
ean vie with it for beauty of situation, and come- 
liness of architecture. 








It is impossible to give any judgment of the 
political campaign that is now in progress. The 
newspapers on both sides are sanguine of success. 
There are some things, however, that are plain. 
It is clear that both of the candidates are the 
second, and not the first choice, of thousands of 
men who will vote for them. There are multi- 
tudes who would have preferred another candi- 
date for the Republican party, who will neverthe- 
less vote for Grant, rather than see the Demo- 
cratic party re-empowered. On the other hand, it 
has been a bitter pill for the Democratic party 
to swallow the medicine prescribed at Baltimore. 
We can understand how many of the ablest Re- 
publican editors,—Mr. Bowles, Mr. White, Mr. 
Tilton, should advocate Mr. Greeley; for, aside 
from convictions of public policy, there would be 
some influence, of personal friendship, of journal- 
istic esprit du corps, and of long co-operation in 
the Republican party in the glorious days gone 
by. But that the Democratic party, and that the 
re-enfranchised people of the South, should find 
themselves glowing with enthusiasm for a man 
whom they have been brought up to hate almost 
as a prime duty of religion, is the most extraordi- 
nary fact in political history. That a man who 
for two-thirds of his life could not have gone 
safely into the South should now become their 
hero, can be paralleled only by the fact that the 
Democrats have chosen for their leader the man 
of all others above ground hitherto the most exe- 
erated and abhorred by them. One accustomed 
to study things in their courses is fairly bewil- 
dered. All ordinary laws of cause and effect seem 
to have failed. The most violent Protectionist 
known to American history chosen to be the can- 
didate of thé party which has always made itself 
the champion of Free Trade! That his brethren’s 
eleven sheaves should do obeisanecé to Joseph’s 
one sheaf was far less wonderful than that Mr. 
Greeley’s political enemies should be seen bowing 
down around the husbandman whose flail has 
been resounding on their backs for thirty years ! 
Six months ago the Republican party could laugh 
to scorn any opposition. It is different now. We 
believe that it will save itself, but it will be by 
thorough organization and the most incessant 
work. The campaign is to be no holiday proces- 
sion; not even a Sherman’s march to the sea. It 
is to be more like Grant’s march to Richmond, 
fighting night and day, earning every step with a 
battle. But, if the Republican party be success- 
ful, the Democratic party, with all its legends and 
influences, perishes, and hangs up in the hall of 
history with the old Federal party and the old 
Whig party. Then, the Republican party will rear 
up an Opposition from out of itself, and two great 
parties, on new issues and with better auspices, 
will lead on the new era of American history. 





There has been no more zealous advocate of 
Mr. Greeley’s election than the Golden Age. The 
political articles that have from time to time ap- 
peared in that paper have been among the most 
able that have come under our eye, and mark Mr. 
Tilton as among the most thoughtful of our po- 
litical writers. They are not the less influential 
because it is known that Mr. Tilton seeks for him- 
self no office or reward, but devotes his life to 
journalism, which is, in spite of Mr. Greeley’s ex- 
ample, a more influential position than that of 
the Presidency. While we cannot agree with the 
conclusions of the Golden Age we appreciate its 
ability, and commend to nameless papers its ex- 
ample of good temper, and of the honorable ex- 
clusion of all irritating personalities. 





Some one sends us several printed specimens of 
his composition, and writes, “If you find any 
good in them, a word from you will establish my 
reputation.” That must be a poor reputation that 
can be established by any body’s word. The law 
of cause and effect is nowhere more: imperative 
than in literary affairs. Good writing, faithfully 
continued, will establish any one’s reputation. 
Poor or mediocre composition cannot be blown 
into good repute ; not by a hundred bellows power, 





The time has gone by for patrons and literary 
midwives. There is a market for good writing, 
There are scores of papers eager to pay for avail- 
able matter. But good writing is the result of 
long practice. One may sooner be a good lawyer, 
or doctor, or minister, without long application, 
than be a facile and apt writer, without having 
served a long apprenticeship. Men and women 
must be content to earn a reputation as good 
writers. It cannot be made up for them and pre- 
sented as a compliment or a courtesy. They 
ought not to wish to rise a step higher than their 
legitimate power can place them. 








RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 


WELL-KNOWN English divine, opposed 

to reform in spelling, as in everything 
else, once declared that the fearful orthography of 
English formed the best psychological foundation 
of English orthodoxy, because a child that had 
once been brought to believe that t-h-r-o-u-g- 
sounded like ‘ through,’ t-h-o-u-g-h like ‘though,’ 
r-o-u-g-h like ‘rough,’ would afterwards believe 
anything.” 

This passage, from Prof. Max Miiller’s lecture on 
the ‘‘ Results of the Science of Language,” offers 
an illustration and a text for some consideration of 
the relations between religion and education. A 
great number of human interests are now-a-days 
grouped into antagonistic pairs, and made the 
subject of heated controversy, in regard to which 
the sober sense of unprejudiced men must main- 
tain that no true antagonism exists. If such an- 
tagonism arises it must be due to error on one side 
or the other. Either one party demands too 
much, or feels itself in an untenable position, or 
submits to an improper definition, or both parties 
are at fault. Some of these false antagonisms, 
which must ultimately find a peaceful solution in 
muttial concessions and corrections, are those of 
the church and the world, church and state, the- 
ology and séienee, or faith and science, tradition 
and speculatiofi, the historical and physical sci- 
ences as the basis of education, etc. 

Probably there is no one of these antagonisms 
which crop out in the present turmoil of contro- 
versy and discussion which seems more unreason- 
able than that between religion and education. 
Evidently in its very terms it needs correcting. 
‘Religion ” is said when theology, or traditional, 
or ecclesiastical systems are meant. ‘‘ Education” 
is the term used when book-learning, or physical 
or technical information is meant. True religion 
and true education can never be antagonistic, for 
they are, by their definition, harmonious. If re- 
ligion and education are at discord, one or the 
other is false. 

Prof. Miiller’s ecclesiastic was absorbed in care 
for traditional orthodoxy, and his ground was, 
from his standpoint, unquestionably well taken. 
He sustained tradition in all its forms. He knew 
well what an invincible tendency there is in the 
human mind to be consistent in its modes and 
habits of thought. He was aware that the seeds 
of ‘‘rationalism” lie in the habit of seeking right 
reason and common sense in spelling, in social and 
political institutions, in the mechanic arts, and in 
trade. The habits of thought, and the conceptions 
of what is admirable, desirable, and laudable; 
which are formed in these departments are soon 
transferred to others.. When the National Schools 
teach children to write throo, and to laugh at their 
ancestors for writing “through,” tradition will cer- 
tainly have received a hard blow. 

There is therefore a true instinct involved in the 
doctrine advocated, and the psychological ground 
adduced is perfectly correct. It has another illus- 
tration in the course-of the Romish Church toward 
popular belief in witches, fairies, and the like. It 
does not consider it its business to attack such 
doctrines or to break down any belief in the super- 
natural, for such belief is the psychological foun- 
dation of belief in many of the claims of the 
Church. Neither is it advisable, from the same 
standpoint, to overthrow belief in winking images. 
or nodding pictures, for it certainly greatly weak- 
ens popular belief in any -historical miracle to 
adopt a general and invincible disbelief in any 
present and actual ones. 

But when this doctrine of sustaining abuses for 
the sake of the psychological advantages which 
follow from them is once set up, the order ar the 
body to which the speaker belongs, is in some de- 
gree committed to that doctrine. Itiseven quoted 
against all Christian men by the advocates of secu- 
lar and purely scientific education as a proof that 
there is an antagonism between religion and true 
education, and that it is hopeless to seek a recon- 
ciliation. The doctrine of the ‘eminent divine” 
is nothing less than this; that the intellectual 
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well-being of a child ought to be sacrificed to the 
interests of traditional orthodoxy; that he ought 
to be robbed of a certain measure of advantage in 
the training and use of his reason, if such robbery 
would increase the probability of his surrendering 
readily to ecclesiastical control. When thus na- 
kedly stated, the doctrine is clearly inimical to any 
true education. Prof. Miiller does not feel called 
upon to combat it ; but it devolves upon Christian 
men, supporters of religion, and theologians, to 
disavow it distinctly. We do not sustain any ortho- 
doxy which needs such psychological foundations. 
We do not sacrifice the education of the intellect 
to any such traditionalism. We do not believe in 
any dogmatic traditions which require such distor- 
tions of the mind as their postulates. If there 
should be any elements in traditional orthodoxy 
which could not stand when these ‘‘ psychological 
foundations” were withdrawn, we are prepared to 
see them fall without regret. 

Indeed we look to see the definition of ‘‘ ortho- 
doxy” and its complement ‘‘heresy” greatly 
modified in the future, not only in the interest of 
the children, whom, as we here see, it threatens 
to rob of their education, but also in the interest 
of theologians. So long as ‘‘orthodoxy” means a 
given guantum of tradition, which is inflexible, 
unalterable, perfect and complete, there can be 
no theological science. If the point of departure 
and the point of arrival of any intellectual pursuit 


‘are inexcrably fixed in advance, that pursuit 
‘can never become a science. The prosecution of 


it can consist only in wandering with uncertain 
steps over the intervening space, like a child in 
leading strings staggering from te arms of one 
parent to those of another. In fact this is no un- 
just description of much of our theological learn- 
ing. It is only a record of the various paths which 
have been followed from the prescribed terminus 
a quo to the prescribed terminus ad quem. Those 
are not so absurd as they sometimes seem who, 
having adopted this conception of theology, give 
up the shallow intellectual process to which they 
are thus confined, and find a more appropriates 
method of setting forth the established traditions 
in ecclesiastical forms and ritual routine. 

But the scientific method is gaining possession 
of the minds of men with a rapidity and certainty 
which nothing can arrest, and it is certain to exert 
its full force upon every interest and every occupa- 
tion of man. Those things which cannot or will 
not conform to the scientific method have but a 
sorry prospect of permanence. The scientific 
method of viewing and handling human inte -es‘s 
sets up another ideal of orthodoxy in the place of 
traditional accuracy, and that is—Truth. Those 
who already ace2pt this ideal seek no psychologi- 


‘cal foundation in education save that which comes 


from the freest and strongest training of the native 
faculties of the soul for the zealous and all-sacrifi- 
cing pursuit of what is true. In that pursuit they 
find the harmony of education seeking truth by 
scicncee, theology seeking truth in revelation, and 
religion seeking truth in spiritual insight and ex- 
peiience. 








THE TRIAL OF STOKES. 


TTNHE comment of the London Times upon the 

result of the Stokes trial when translated into 
plain English is about this: ‘‘ One rowdy has killed 
another and the Americans don’t care.” But we 
think that Americans do care. There are a few 
thoughtful men—and the number of such, we be- 
lieve, is greater than some people suppose—who 
did not hear the result without disappointment and 
some indignation. All well understood that a 
penalty more or less heavy should have been in- 
flicted. That a man should murder his enemy, 
undergo a few months of imprisonment and then 
(as seems soon likely to be the case) walk out into 
the street again as if nothing had happend, we all 
feel to be a public misfortune. The press has 
searcely conducted itself with propriety during 
the trial. Altogether too much has been made of 
the prisoner’s personal appearance and the anxiety 
of his relations. It looks as if the newspapers 
had endeavored to excite the sympathy of the 
public at the expense of its sense of justice and 
policy. 

There is this much of truth in the comment of 
the Times. The fact that Fisk had injured the 
public far more than that.he had injured Stokes 
has been the palliating circumstance of the crime. 
*‘It had to come sooner or later,” we hear every- 
where ; ‘if Stokes had not shot him somebody 
else would.” We expect nothing better than this 
of laissez faire logic. But it is strange that peo- 
ple who think it cruel that a man should be hanged 
for murder, think it right that a man should be 
-shot for robbery. Movements in the direction of 
“severity are rare nowadays, and this which makes 





death a swindler’s portion and which takes the 
guilty man out of the hands of twelve dispassion- 
ate persons and leaves him to any chance enemy 
who cares to shoot him, is questionable progress, 
One’s enemy is not supposed to be one’s truest 
judge. He inay think one as bad as Fisk (most 
enemies do think but poorly of each other) and 
then he has only to shoot him in order to confer a 
benefit uponthecommunity. Should Stokesagain 
walk out into the street without having suffered 
the stigma of a term of imprisonment, and ap- 
pear in our midst with gay clothes and an air of 
success, the mere spectacle of him will injure 
every newsboy and bootblack who turns to look 
after him. 

The trouble we have been put to in this case and 
our failure to inflict the necessary punishment is 
due to the great disparity between the professions 
and practices of American justice. According to 
Judge Ingraham’s ruling that the smallest fraction 
of time previous to the shooting was sufficient to 
form premeditation, the case was murder in the 
first degree. Yet, according to the sentiment of 
the American people, Stokes’ act was not the sort 
of one for which a man should be hanged. A com- 
munity which protects Fosters and laments Reals 
would never allow Stokes to die. The treatmant 
of men tried for capital cases has become in this 
country slovenly to the last degree. A foreigner 
who should formulate our practice in this matter 
would say, ‘‘ Very bad murderers are hanged—in 
New Jersey.” Even in that State we fancy there 
is quite as much of State pride as conscience in 
their thorough use of the gallows. As Emerson 
would say, they hang from a desire for sympathy 
and appreciation. There are very diverse opin- 
ions upon the question of capital punishment, but 


all will agree that laws should be enforced or re- 
pealed. 


If we are not ready to say that a moment of pre- 
meditation constitutes murder in the first degre:, 
we should plainly define our exact state of mind to 
ourselves and express it in the statutes. Had that 
been done before this trial, all trouble with Stokes 
would be at an end, and the criminal by this time 
would have received a sentence which would have 
satisfied the sense of justice, and assured the se- 
curity of the community. 

We see that another California lady, aged 18, has 
shot her “traducer”—a phrase which in village 
communities is equivalent to ‘“‘backbiter” or ‘‘ gos- 
sip-monger.” Now if imprisonment is a cruel pun- 
ishment for murder, is not death a rather severe 
penalty for tale-bearing. And suppose the tales 
are true. We do not believe that nice ladies, as a 
rule, shoct the people they don’t like. We think 
such women are either very wicked or very silly 
and vulgar. The time has come when we must 
meet these questions in a practical and reasonable 
spirit. We must get rid of indolent, sentimental, 
and optimistic impressions ; we must confront the 
evils, fix upon their likeliest remedies, and put 
these remedies into legislation and practice. 





CHURCHISM AND CHRISTIAN 
COURTESY. 
HE L£vangelist has an appeal for what it calls 
‘*inter-denominational courtesy,”—a quality 
which, it thinks, ought to prevent one Christian 
body from intruding into a field already occupied 
by another which is quite competent to cultivate 
it. Heaven knows we sympathize in the spirit of 
this appeal; but we are also aware that, with the 
parties who habitually violate Christian comity 
in the manner indicated, it is not a question of 
courtesy at all,’ but one of religious (we should 
rather say sectarian) principle. 

The Evangelist is right in saying that the most 
prominent offenders in this regard are those of 
‘*High Church or Ritualist sympathies.” It is the 
ecclesiasts, the church people, those that stickle for 
a certain external form, as essential to the integ- 
rity of a Christian Church—from the Roman Cath- 
olic down (or up) to the Baptist, who plant them- 
selves without scruple by the side of other 
‘*Christian bodies,” cultivating the same field, and, 
for that matter, plucking af the fruits already 
once plucked. And, in so doing, they are per- 
fectly consistent. It is their duty to recognize 
only the Church of Christ. There may be other 
‘*bodies” in the neighborhood which are “ Chris- 
tian” by courtesy, but in view of the overmaster- 
ing obligation incumbent on the true Churchman 
to gather ‘‘all the world” into his ark, these are 
simply to be ignored. Would anybody think of 
‘* deviting ” a Catholic priest from a community, 
because it was already occupied by the Protes- 
tants? It is just as irrelevant to object to the 
‘‘ practical counterworking” of a genuine Church- 
man and one who is a Christian, only by uncev- 
enanted courtesy. 


‘ 








We do not ay these things in bitterness. It is 
sad; indeed, to see the mischief often wrought 
through these misy.2ken views of duty. The Zvan- 
gelist tells of new co.1Verts from heathenism dis- 
tracted by the conflic,"ing views of neighboring 
missionaries of different churches; and we have 
all seen the triumphant way in which the Church- 
man of the Eternal City used 40 point to the fact 
that even the little handfal of Protestants that 
once worshiped without the walls of that sacred 
refuge could not agree, though in very presence 
of the common foe, to work together. Never- 
theless, it is useless to inveigh against the cori- 
scientious opinions of other people, or to complain 
because we cannot succeed in substituting our 
own. But we ask the disciple of the new era 
to reflect that these unseemly eonflicts among 
brethren will cease, and millennial triumph follow 
upon Christian harmony, only when the Dagor of 
ecclesiasticism shall have been cast down, and the 
essential spirituality of the church, independently 
of all outward forms, shall be universally accepted 
by the followers of Christ. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

EVER have we, under the stern interdict of 
space, mutilated a good thing with more reluc- 
tance than when we cut into the description of the 
*“ Poor Children’s Pic-nic,’’—a mere specimen ef which 
will be found, this week, in our department of “ Public 
Opinion.” The entire article may be found in the 
New York Times, of Sunday, the 14th. Would that 
everybody would read it; and if any can do so without 
tears, something must be out of order in their water- 

works—that’s all. ’ 

We can tell the Times that its successful inaugura- 
tion of this scheme for furnishing the young Arabs of 
the New York streets with rural recreation is the 
tallest feather in its cap. Not even its vigorous raid 
upon the municipal marauders can compete with it; 
for that was only partially successful, and had to do 
with hardened old sinners who are, in Falstaffian 
parlance, ‘‘ past praying for.”’ But this belongs to that 
far-reaching, beneficent policy which takes hold on 
the generation that is scon to constitute the popula- 
tion of this great city. And its effects are not to be 
measured by the fleeting pleasure which a little cake 
and lemonade, and an hour or two of fun, can impart 
to aswarm of ragged boys and girls. No one who has 
estimated the wondrous power of little things in form- 
ing the character of a child will deem it a visionary ex- 
pectation that the memory of that golden hour will 
never fade from those little hearts, but be in many of 
them a starting-point for new associations, new hopes, 
and higher ideas of the nat»re of true happiness. If it 
were only through the assurance thus implanted in 
them that the wealthier classes care for them and seek 
their good, the influence of such an experience on their 
future lives would be immeasurable. 

This style of working we believe to be of the very 
essence of Christianity. Would there were more of it! 


—Zion's Herald, the wide-awake Methodist 
paper of Boston, does not seem to have lost any of its 
vigor or vivacity under the administration of its new 
editor, Rev. Dr. Peirce, while it certainly has gained 
something in dignity and courtesy. Its former able 
conductor, Dr. Haven, has been elevated to.a bishop- 
ric, in which he will find ample occasion te cultivate 
these latter qualities—for nothing cures “ lashing 
out ’ like a heavy load. So, as the new arrangement 
seems to augur improvement in every direction, there 
is no cause for anything but congratulation. Our best 
wishes go with the retiring editor, and our heartiest 
welcome greets the new incumbent. May our co- 
operat:on be thorough in the best ef causes; and may 
our intercourse be pervaded by the spirit which we 
both profess! 

—The art-critic of the Nation as dons Ward’s 
statue of Shakespeare the honor “ to criticise it from 
a high stand-point.”” Profound is the mystery with 
which high criticism is usually invested to the com- 
mon mind. Yet we have essayed to bring the best 
powers of our own to estimate this judgment. To our 
eye, this noble figure nad appeared, both in attitude 
and expression, to portray d°ep thought. But the 
critic assures us that these suggest rather ‘“‘an actor 
training himself to portray deep thought.” A deli- 
cate distinction! A vigorous application is madc to 
the anatomy of the statue - ‘the mass seems decidedly 
to lean over the base towards the left, creating an irre- 
sistible impression of tumbling;’’ and the muscles of 
“the calves are rather swelled than hardened” and 
‘‘have a blistery look.”” To all which we have but the 
ridiculously unscientific reply to offer, that “we don’t 
see it.” 

But“ the critic approaches the present statue with 
compasses,”’ and finds that (“ measured from the pho- 
tograph’’!) it is ‘‘six-and-a-half of its heads in height 
—a ratio that would have made an old Greek faint.’ 
We are not in position to say precisely what would 
have been the effect on “an old Greek,” but it is 
hardly probable that the sculptor who has given his 
best years to the study of his art is going to be put to 
shame onamere technicality, like the proportion of 
the head to the entire figure, by this layman’s meas- 
urement of a photograph. Is it to be supposed that 
Quincy Ward hasn’t any “‘ compasses”? This reminds 
us of a New York editor's strictures on an elooutionary 
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"performance,—“Mr. —— is a very fine reader, but he 
‘does not understand the subject of emphasis.” 

All this from a high standpoint; from a lower one, 
the writer concludes that it is ‘*agood Shakespeare, 
but somewhat poetic, somewhat bourgeois ” (two 
pretty decidedly Shakesperian qualities, at any rate), 
‘somewhat. in the spirit of a celebration odeor a 
‘dinner-table panegytic,’—whitever that may mean. 
He is “ waiting for a Shakespeare to seize the chisel.” 
Zong may he wait! We don’t believe Shakespeare 
could have made half so good a statue. 


—There are a good many fallacies in this world, 
to which men have not yet got their eyes fairly opened, 
One is the reliableness of history; another is the infal- 
ibility of figures; and we may add, as another, the 
-trust-worthiness of biography, as a true reporter of 
Jife and character. The Life of Abraham Lincoln, 
written by his business partner, assisted by his inti- 
‘mate associates— how could it fail to give a correct rep- 
resentation of its subject? So people say, ‘‘How can 
a photograph help being a correct likeness?’ Yet we 
know very well that nothing is more common than 
for a photograph to fail utterly in suggesting its orig- 
inal. The picture is true as the man looks to the sun, 
but the sun saw him under unfavorable circumstances. 

So the life and character of our late President are 
honestly given; as they appeared to his biographer 

- and such friends as he called in to aid him in the task; 
the difficulty is, they were not competent to under- 
stand him. To this point, the Boston Globe closes an 
able critique of Lamon’s Life, with the following per- 
.tinent paragraph: 
“ It is difficult, after all, to compose a true biography 
‘ofa man from the testimony of his acquaintances. 
‘They may give the superficial impression they derived 
frcm his conve’sation and conduct, and yet be far 
from sounding the depth of his soul. When Lincoln 
became President, he showed that he possessed some 
-of those virtues which specially pertain to the soul— 
patience, toleration, comparison, magnanimity, love 
of man, trust inGod. The defects of his character,’ 
though always apparent, could not cloud its virtues. 
The persons whom Mr. Lamon brings forward as wit- 
nesses to his defects were incompetent to detect that 
latent benevolence and elevation of soul which the 
great events of the civil war brought into strong light. 
‘Gossips are not the proper judges of great men.” 


—An anecdote is going the rounds, to the effect 
that, at one of his lectures, George Francis Train 
shouted: ‘‘ Now, then, anybody can ask me ques- 
tions,’’ whereupon an old lady got up and said: ‘ Mr. 
‘Train I would like to know what makes a pot-leg 
always burn in two in the middle?” 

Everybody quotes this as a good thing, and a leading 
New York journal, after suggesting as a witty answer, 
which might have been made, ‘“ because it cannot 
burn in two at both ends,’’ proceeds at some length to 
‘utilize the figure and show wherein ‘‘ the Democratic 
Party is like the pot-leg.” But to our unpractised 
-sense, the antecedent question is, Does ‘‘a pot-leg al- 
‘ways’’—does it ever—‘‘ burn in two in the middle?” 
Does it “burn in two” at all? A notes-and-queries 
sharp at our elbow suggests that a letter has got mis- 
‘placed from the original report, and the question 
-should read, ‘* What makes a pot-log always burn in 
the middle?’—the pot-log being (perhaps) the ‘“ fore- 
stick” over which the pot directly hangs, and which is 
:generally the first to ‘‘ burn through,” and “always in 
the middle.’’ According to this version, the retort 
‘above quoted would be an appropriate one, on the 
principle of ‘‘ answer a fool according to his folly.”’ 

—It seems that Livingstone declined to accom- 
_pany Stanley home, because there 1s an underground 
passage between Lakes Unyanyembe and Nyassa, 
which his heart was set on exploring. Let him once 
get tucked away in a hole like that, and then see if 
this meddling Paul Pry world would succeed in un- 
-earthing him! 








~The Household, = 


“AS THY DAY, SO SHALL THY 
STRENGTH BE.” 


BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 








ROM those who seek counsel or consolation, 
we receive many letters which we would gladly 
excuse ourselves from answering, by the plea that such 
topics come not under our supervision. But we can- 
not feel that words for ‘‘The Household” mean only 
information about the washing, cooking and house- 
cleaning — simply those things which belong to the 
temporal state and bodily comfort. We are com- 
pelled to attach a broader meaning to that word 
“* Household.” All the joys and sorrows, the hopes 
and fears—all the perplexities and and anxieties which 
the mother, even more than the mistress, must accept 
when she assumes her position as the head of the home 
-eircle, cluster around the word and rise before her 
-each hour of the day, if she conscientiously tries to do 
her duty. Not alone the health and bodily comfort 
of those who compose her kingdom, but their life-long 
usefulness and eternal happiness are committed to her 
watchful care, and may be wrecked by one false step, 
‘one unguarded act, one ill-tempered word or unjust 
suspicion. Ah! to attempt to trace her responsibility 
through all the life that lies before her, is overwhelm- 
ing if she has not learned to feel that “‘as her day, so 
shall her strength be!” 
At times the mother’s life is full of brightness and 
-joyousness; again she sinks te the depths of despon- 


“ness and deformities of nature.” 





dency, or trembles with wild forebodings as her mul- 
tiplying duties rise up before her, and she realizes how 
many conflicting characters and dispositions are de- 
depending on her for guidance. Nowhere does she 
feel this so keenly as in the care of her children. The 
consciousness of ignorance or inability to judge cor- 
rectly—to act judiciously, so as to meet the wants of 
each child and be just to all, oppresses her. If all 
were alike, so that one code of laws, one well digested 
line of action, would be as appropriate to the whole as 
to one individual case, the responsibility of rearing a 
family would be far less oppressive. 

But,therce are no two the same. Each differs so widely 
in taste, disposition and habits, that it necessitates as 
many modes of management as there are children in 
the family. One is loving and gentle. The parents 
need but express a wish, and, through the affections, 
the child finds its greatest pleasure in yielding its own 
wishes to secure theirs. Another is timid and sensitive 
to the last degree. A sharp ‘‘word at random spoken,” 
or ill-advised censure, may have ‘eternal power 
through life to wound,”’ because this very timidity in- 
duces a habit of reticence and concealment—the child 
preferring to endure the pain rather than go through 
the ordeal of an explanation or justification; and the 
next one may be too proud to attempt it, both coming 
to the same results, through widely different peculi- 
arities. 

One is bold and outspoken; another, carelessly, 
recklessly happy, forgetting or neglecting all the rules 
of home, in the overflowing joyousness of living; an- 
other is so under the influence of approbativeness, that 
to please and be approved, crowd independent; manly 
action out-of sight; and the mother is too happy, if 
the power of this peculiarity does net often draw the 
child beyond the bounds of strict honor and truth- 
fulness. 

And so through a large family you may look in vain 
for two so similar in character that, by taking that 
course which proves best for one, you may safely 
guide the other by it. 

A mother of eight children, whose faith is well nigh 
exhausted, who is cast down and wholly discouraged, 
thinks she would gladly die to escape the great re- 
sponsibility of managing them, which is growing great- 
er and greater each year as her boys and girls are leav- 
ing babyhood behind and rapidly spring up toward 
manhood and womanhood. While they were little she 
enjoyed every moment, never feeling the care a 
burden. By and by one was taken from her, and for a 
while she refused to be comforted; till the Saviour 
spake and drew her to him. 

But while she has evidently learned to believe in 
Jesus, we think she has not yet learned to trust. 
After her conversion the sense of her obligations to 
lead her children by the straight and narrow road has, 
we think, pressed very heavily upon her, and she is in 
danger not only of hedging the path so closely as to 
render it distasteful and to drive them from it, but is 
also depriving herself of all the joy she might possess 
by their true and loving companionship. She becomes 
alarmed at every act which teaches her that her 
children are but mortal, and sees in it, evidence con- 
clusive, that they are rapidly going to destruction. 

She comes to us for counsel, and asks, ‘‘Is it because I 
am so sinful, or so incompetent, that I do not succeed 
better in teaching my dear ones to forsake the evil 
and choose only the good? They are loving and kind; 
but if their hearts are not entirely astray from God, 
why do they so constantly forget all I try to teach 
them, and do those things which they know I think 
wrong? Did you ever feel discouraged and almost 
hopeless ?”’ 

Yes; oh, yes. And voluntarily threw away half the 
comfort every mother is entitled to when her children 
are young, and ever with her. Anxious mothers never 
fully remember the days of their own youth, or realize 
that half of what they call sins is but the overflow of 
bright, young spirits, ready to effervesce and sparkle a 
little beyond the strict lines that the mother, in her 
more sedate years, has marked out as the proper 
bounds. Then mothers are so full of apprehension—3o 
easily alarmed! ‘The evils of this life appear like 
rocky precipices—rugged and barren when seen at a 
distance;’’ and they are sure their children will stum- 
ble and fall, and be destroyed by them. But wait and 
trust. When the great pressure of present care is some- 
what lifted, and the children, one by one, go out from 
your immediate influence, and little grandchildren rise 
up about you—for whom, though you dearly love them 
you do not feel the full responsibility—you will find 
at a nearer approach to these ‘‘ rocky precipices ’’ 
which so frightened you, ‘that there are many fruit- 
ful spots and refreshing springs mixed with the harsh- 
And remember, 
above all things, that it is folly to add all the possible 
cares and burdens of the future unto those which can 
ccme to you only day by day. 

* Does each day upon the wing 
Its allotted burden bring ? 
Load it not besides with sorrow 
Which belongeth to the morrow. 
Strength is promised, strength is given, 
When the heart by God is riven; 
But foredate the day of woe, 
And alone thou bear’st the blow. 


“ One thing only claims thy care: 
Seek thou first, by faith and prayer, 
That all-glorious world above— 
Scene of righteousness and love; 
And, whate’er thou need’st below, 
He thou trustest will bestow.” 
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THE BIRD SUMMER. 
BY MES. MARY ESTHER MILLER. 
CHAPTER II. 
COUNTRY PLEASURES. 


HE apple-trees seemed to come all at once 

A. into blossom. They were great hillocks:of pure 
white and pink, with scarcely a green leaf to be seen, 
and soft winds wafted their fragrance to the house. 
A Japanese quince-bush in the side-yard was also full 
of blossoms of a deep rose color. One morning, as wesat 
at breakfast, a clear whistle proceeded from this bush, 
and was repeated so loudly that Hervey and I flew to 
the window to see the musician. There, all alive and 
fully determined to make his presence known, was a 
bird, brilliantly dressed in orange and black. Cousin 
Henry called it the fire-hang-bird, and pointed out one 
of their last year’s nests, still swinging from the very 
tip of the drooping bough of anelm. “ They always 
build in such places,” said he; “I don’t suppose that 
by any pessibility you could persuade them that a hole 
in the apple-tree was at all suitable. Every bird to 
his taste.”’ 

After breakfast we brought out our books and 
learned his right name,—the Baltimore Oriole, so 
called from having the same colors as were worn by 
Lord Baltimore, the first proprietor of Maryland. We 
found also an interesting account of one that was 
taken from a nest and brought up byalady. Thisone 
became very tame, and fond of the lady, and would 
creep under the cape of her dress, and take food from 
her mouth. 

“These are the birds,” said Annie, “ that make so . 
free with our green peas. I have watched them often 
at their work. The mother stations her little ones 
around at convenient distances, while she opens the 
pods and, taking the peas out one by one, feeds them 
to her children.”’ 

“‘ Tshould like to see that,’’ said Hervey. 

“No doubt you will,” she replied, “‘if you keep your 
eyes open this summer. We placed some ingenious 
bird-traps among the bushes, warranted to catch any 
unwary bird that would light on them. The principle 
of the thing seemed very simple: the moment a bird’s 
foot touched it, there was a noose that drew up and 
held him fast. The difficulty was, we could not per- 
suade them to light on it. We had them all summer, 
placed in different parts of the garden, looking for 
aught we could see like any other pole, but the birds 
saw something wrong, and never once did such an im- 
prudent thing as to touch one. 

Here is a genial tribute to the oriole from Lowell’s 
June Idyl: 

“Hush! ’tishe! 
My oriole, my glance of summer fire, 
Ts come at last, and, ever on the watch, 
Twitches the pack-thread I-had lightly wound 4 
About the bough to help his housekeeping : 
Twitches and scouts by turns, blessing his luck, 
Yet fearing one who laid it in his way ; 
Nor, more than wiser we in our affairs, 
Divines the providence that hides and helps. 
Heave ho! Heave ho! he whistles as the twine 
Slackens its hold; once more now! and a flash 
Lightens across the sunlight to the elm 
Where his mate dangles at her cup of felt. 
Nor all his booty is the thread; he trails 
My loosened thought with it along the air, 
And I must follow, would I ever find 
The inward rhyme to all this wealth of life.” 


Saturday afternoon of this week brought my hus- 
band from the toil of the city to taste the sweetness 
and freshness of the country. He had hardly arrived 
before he drew from his traveling-bag two small bird- 
houses, and commenced immediately to put them up, 
talking all the while. 

“These are wren-houses, you see. The entrance is 
made so very small that the blue-birds need not claim 
them, and the house itself is so very little that there is 
nosurplusroom. For do you know, Hervey, that if it 
were any bigger the wrens would have to work so 
much the harder, for they fill all up the space they do 
not need with sticks? This one I will place just under 
the eaves of the west porch, where you and mother 
can sit summer afternoons and watch them. The 
other I will fasten ts a slender locust on the east side 
ofthe house. Then the birds will not quarrel.” 

“Quarrel, father?” said Hervey. “I thought birds 
never quarreled; you know, birds in their little nests 
agree.”’ 

*“ Ah, my son, watch them and report to me at the 
end of the summer.”’ 

The bird-houses being put up, we all went for a 
walk down the garden path to the orchard, still in 
bloom, Letty riding on her father’s shoulders, and 
Hervey dancing before. We heard various bird-songs, 
but loudest and clearest of all was the Baltimore 
Oriole’s. ‘He seems to be alone,” I said. *‘ He has 
been here now three days, and I have not yet seen his 
mate.” 

“He is alone,” my husband replied. ‘The males 
come first from thesouth, and this loud, clear singing 
is a call to their mates. Byand by you will hear muoh 
less music from them. But see, Mary, these birds in 
the tree-tops, a large flock: they seem to be pulling 
the blossoms to pieces, and eating the stamens, doing 
mischief, I fear.”’ 

“It may be, said I, ‘‘ that they are finding the moth 
that makes the apple-worm. Let us be charitable and 
suppose that is it. Or perhaps they are thinning out 
the blossoms, as fruit-growers tell us to do with the 
fruit, that the rest may grow larger and finer. At 
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least, they are pretty enough for us to forgive any 
slight misdeeds. Hervey, take a good look at them, 
and go in to Annie; by her help I think you can find 
the picture of them in De Kay’s Birds.” 

We walked on, enjoying the sweet air and the sight 
of these pretty oreatnres, who kept silently at their 
*work, not appearing in the least afraid of us. Their 
plumage is very smooth, of a yellowish drab color, 
“with a velvety black mark about the head and eye, 
and yellow tips to the tail feathers. Some of the birds 
‘have spotsoh the end of the shorter wing feathers, 
like bits of red sealing-wax. Add acrested hea, and 
you have a beautiful creature, called the cedar-bird, as 
‘Hervey presently informed us. 

Some writer has told us of sesing these birds sit in a 
row on the bough ofa tree and pass the food politely 
from one to another—a sight I should like to behold. 
Their elegant appearance is their all, for they do not 
sing. Wilson says they are the most silent of our 
birds. 

Letty soon begged to be put down, that she might 
‘see her favorite black lamb, tethered near. She ran 
to him, got her arm round his neck, and hugged him 
up in her loving way, and it was not till he got his nose 
eround to munch her straw hat, that she called for 
‘**Mun.”” Mo‘her released, and comforted her by a 
ride on his woolly baek. 

At the very foot of the orchard, a pair of small 
‘black and white woodpeckers, the downy, were search- 
ing the bark of the trees for insects, and calling to each 
cther, from time to time, in a very friendly way. They 
were very tame, and let us come close up under the 
bor ghs where they were at work, so near that we could 
«see the red spot on the head of the male bird. 

Coming out from the shadow of the trees, we stood 
on the margin of a noble meadow, that seemed to 
stretch, without bar of fence or hedge, even to the 
foot of the distant mountains. And the mountains 
themselves, how beautiful they were in the level rays 
of the setting sun!—seemingly more beautiful than I 
had ever seen them before. I say “seemingly,” for 
they have surprised me by wearing many different as- 
pects, each of which I have thought lovelier than the 
last. Presently the tea-bell called us back to earthly 
scenes, and we slowly retraced our steps, not before we 
bad observed a flock of small black birds, flitting about 
the field, apparently uncertain what to do with them- 
selves. 

After tea we all went out to watch the barn-swallows 
go to their beds. ‘‘Hundreds of times, when a boy, I 
have done this very thing,” said my husband. ‘They 
build high up on a rafter or small projection, and 
scmetimes I have picked up a white egg of theirs that 
had fallen, or a young swallow.”’ In the north end of 
the bern was a hole two feet square, and to this great 
numbers of birds were hastening. Some skimmed so 
low past me‘that I could almost touch them and could 
iplainly-see their dark blue backs and forked tails. Some 
flew directly in; others wheeled around in the air as if it 
“were a pleasant thing to fly. It was a charming sight 
to see them in the soft, still air hastening to their snug 
quarters; and it was still more delightful to think of 
afterward. It was a fashion my mother gave ms, to 
go to sleep Dy thinking of the wind waving over the 
grass, a fashion I still keep when restless; and now to 
that thought I love to add pictures of the little crea- 
tures going to rest, some well-housed like the swal- 
lows, others dropping to nests in the dewy grass, 
‘others on lonely hillsides, and ot’sers still flocking by 
millions to far away islands in mid-ocean, seen by no 
eye but God’s. I said this to my husband, to which he 
answered: “ You might add to these pictures another 
‘one that has interested me of late. The English natu- 
ralist, Gosse, describes a visit to Lundy Island, on the 
English coast, and tells of thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of seabirds he found breeding there, puffins, 
auks and gulls. But what interested me most was his 
account of the guillemots, standing in close rows along 
tke narrow ledges of rock, row above row, each bird 
with one egg or chick, the ledges being so narrow, one 
would fancy a puff of wind would blow the egg over, 
and yet there were no traces of such accidents. When 
attacked by the gulls the guillemot would roll the 
egg behind her, keeping herself always ia front. The 
egg was of a fine green color, variously splashed and 
spotted with darker green and black. ‘The chick,’ 
he says, ‘does not sit between the feet of its parent, 
but cowers beneath one of its wings, a touching sight, 
as every manifestation of parental care and affection 
in the inferior animal is.’ ” 

“T am glad,” said I, ‘‘that the great God takes de- 
light in living creatures, in their beauty and activity; 
and still more glad for the assurance we havein words, 
‘That not even asparrow falls to the ground without 
the notice of our Father.’”’ 

The evening dew, falling heavily, warned us in, and 
2s we went Hervey inquired “if these swallows were 
the same kind as those he saw eating mud by the road- 
side?” 

‘“‘No, my dear, they are not the same, but you are 
mistaken in supposing that any swallows eat the mud. 
‘They use it for building purposes. Have you never 
noticed long rows of mud or clay nests under the eaves 
‘Of barns as you go up the street?” 

“Yes, father, and I have seen birdsin crowds flying 
back and forth.” 

“Did you observe their colors, my son?” 

“Dark chestnut and black and white,’’ he replied, 
promptly; “they have, too, a crescent-shaped, white 
‘mark across the forehead.” 

“That is the cliff swallow; he seems to have changed 
his original habits to suit advancing civilization. 











Whereas he formerly used to build hi, 2 in the crevices 
of rocks, he now places his habitation wn. 1er the eaves 
of barns. These have also been called \Tepublican 
swallows, from their living in communities.” 

When we went in we found Annie interested to hear 
of all that we had seen. 

“Oh, aunt Mary,” said she, “I saw a pretty sight 
this Spring when the swallows were building. Our 
garden had just been plowed, and a good many feath- 
ers were scattered over it; these birds espied them, 
and came alighting there, their colors showing very 
prettily against the dark earth. Their legs and feet 
are very small and not fitted for walking, and I never 
at any other time saw them alight on anything.” 

““T suppose,” said I, “they are of the kind that live 
on the wing. The air is their feeding and their rest- 
ing-place.”’ 

It is no wonder that birds’ wings and birds’ nesting- 
places mingled with our last waking thoughts, and 
even flitted through our dreams. 

The next day was the Sabbath, a perfect day. It 
was a memorable one for Annie. Cousin John, a 
strong, robust young farmer, living about a mile dis- 
tant, having recently got a new, easy carriage, insisted 
on taking her to church. “It could not be,’ said her 
mother, but she was overruled, and in due time the 
carriage was at the door. This was so filled in with 
pillows and cushions I was afraid there was no room 
for Annie herself. But she was finally arranged in it 
with a pillow, it seemed to me, for every individual 
bone, and her mother sitting beside her to support her 
head. It was two years since the dear child had left 
her rocm, and now the sight of all the freshness and 
greenness of the myriad trees in blossom, and of the 
gardens, newly-made, was like the sight of heaven to 
unaccustomed eyes. She noticed every little change, 
and remarked to her mother that the martin-boxes 
were gone from the old tavern, but she found the birds 
had placed their nests on the pediment of the church 
portico. She saw them flitting back and forth, and 
heard their prating chatter to each other, and was re- 
minded of Shakspeare’s lines; 

“This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martilet, does approve, 
By his loved mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 
&mells wooingly here ; 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed 
The air is delicate.” 


This little excursion seemed to furnish Annie with 
thoughts for all summer; and it was wonderful to see 
how much she had observed in this short time. Her 
quickened senses made us feel as if the words of Christ 
might apply to us: ‘‘ Having eyes ye see not.” 








JOHNNEY AND THE DOCTOR. 


BY BEE. 


OHNNEY TUCKER'S father lived in a house 
next to Dr. Mason, and the gardens were separa- 
ted only by a fence. This being a solid board fene:>, 
Johnney seldom got a glimpse of the wonders of the 
Doctor’s garden, beyond a glimpse through a crack in 
a broken bit of board close beside his own little flower 
bed. Occasionally Johnney’s father, when in deep 
consultation with the Doctor on the ways and means 
of making gardens in general and their own in par- 
ticular, would boost Johnney on the top of the fence 
where he had the benefit not only of the scientific con- 
versation of the two gentlemen, but also a grand look, 
over the Doctor's whole garden, which from the few 
sights he had of it, seemed to him far more wonderful 
than his own. 

On one of these occasions, as Johnney sat perched 
on the top of the fence, with one arm holding securely 
his most precious piece of property, his darling brown 
horse, a constant companion, and his favorite among 
all his play -things, notwithstanding it had lost its tail, 
and one bead eye was sadly scratched. Nobody could 
make Johnney believe his ‘ horsey’’ was not in every 
point beautiful. The loss of its tail was a great afflic- 
tion to Johnney, but then a great big horse might lose 
his tail off if he switched it very hard, Johnney thought, 
and “‘ own horsey”’ had been where there were a great 
many mosquitos. 

“What will you take for that horse Johnney!” 
asked the Doctor. ‘My horse is lame and I want a 
new one.” 

“Oh, my!” said Johnney, “he can’t go. I can’t 
spare him—and then he don’t want to go and leave 


me,’ continued Johnney squeezing him closer at the 


bare idea of losing him. 

“Do you see that dwarf pear tree?’’ said the Doctor, 
spcaking to Johnney’s father. ‘That’s a beauty— 
three pears, and only set out last year.”’ 

Johnney started.—Pears! why pears of all things in 
the world Johnney loved the best. He looked and 
there on that little tree, three yellow, luscious pears in 
plain sight. Why had he never seen them before? 
They were—yes they were close by his own little break 
in the fence. Johnney’s eyes grew big at the sight, 
and he felt hot all over at the bare possibility that the 
Doctor might offer one to him. But he cooled off and 
could not help the least bit of a sigh when the Doctor 
quietly put his hands in his pockets and walked off in 
the opposite direction. 

“Qh, dear! if I could only just smell some of 
those beautiful pears!” thoughtJohnney. ‘‘They look 
so nice,’”’ and Johnney sighed another little sigh. 

Johnney’s father lifted him down and they went 
into the house, but Johnney kept thimking of those 
beautiful pears. “ Strange I never saw them before,” 





—— 


he thought to himself. ‘ I am going out tomy flower- 
bed and will look through and maybe I'll see them.” So 
with his horse on one arm Johntey trotted along thé 
fence to the place where the board was broken, and 
putting his eyes close up could see a glimmer of green 
leaves. ‘‘O, see!” said Johnny to his horse, “ that is a 
real pear-tree and there are three great, great, big 
pets on it—don’t I wish I had erie.” But something 
inside said, “ Johnney, those pears are not yours; they 
are Dr. .‘ason’s.” “Oh, yes,” answered Johnney, 
“But then 1° I could only see them and not touch 
them; they look so nice. I wonder if this little piece 
of board won’t move away.” So Johnney stuffed his 
little, fat hand in between the two parts of the board 
and—yes, there was a little loose piece. Johnney 
pushed it a little and turned it a little and out it came 
in his hand. ‘ Why,’ said Johnney slowly, “isn’t 
that queer? I did not mean to take that out, but it 
ecme itself, so I'll have this for my window and look 
through.”’ Johnney was a little afraid to look through 
at first and put his horse up to reconnoitre. ‘“‘ What 
do you see, horsey ?—do you—do you see any pears?”’ 
The horse did not answer, but seemed to be looking 
intently. Joknney waited a minute. ‘I'll bet he sees 
‘um. It’s no harm to look a#them—is it, horsey?’ So 
slowly raising himself up, he looked through. Yes 
there they were, the three beautiful pears—one of them 
close by the hole in the fence. Johnney stood stilla 
minute. ‘I never!’ said he. *‘ That’s the yellowest 
pear I ever saw—but then I shan’t touch it of course, 
because it is the Doctor’s, and it would be stealing if I 
took it. I wonder where papa is—mamma has gono 
down to Aunt Anna’s. I wonder if that pear is soft,” 
continued Johnney, looking through the fence again. 
“ There’s no harm just to feel it,’’ so through the little 
hand went and took hold of the tempting pear. “O, 
how ripe that is!’’ said he to himself. “TI should not 
think the Doctor would leave it on the tree. I wonder 
if it would drop off easy.’’ Johnney pushed it gently 
and then took his hand back. “It’s nothing but one 
little pear, after all. I don’t believe he would care if 
I did take it,” said Johnney, thoughtfully scraping the 
toe of his boot along the side of the flower-bed. 
Johnny looked at the door where his father had gone 
in. He did not see anybody. He looked at the win- 
dow and nobody was there. He forgot that the kind 
heavenly Father was looking at him all the while. 

“T wonder if it sticks on pretty hard,” said Johnney ; 
and putting his hand through again he pulled it gently 
and the pear dropped off the stem, and Johnney felt it 
really in his hand. He was a little frightened and 
took it quickly through the fence to see if it was 
really the pear or if by some means there was a mis- 
take. There it was, yellow and luscious,in his hand 
all ready to eat. 

Johnney stood astonished. Now he had the much 
longed for pear he hardly knew what to do with it. 
In fact he was in a dilemma. In the first place Johnney 
had been sick the day before, and his mother had told 
him that he must not eat any fruit; and he knew by 
sad experience that when he disobeyed his mother 
everything went wrong. In the second place he was 
not so glad to have the pear as he thought he shonld 
be. He stood very still two or three minutes. How 
uncomfortable he felt! He was afraid all at once that 
somebody would see him. He wished the pear was 
back on the tree. Somebody shut a door. Johnney 
started so that he dropped the pear, and it struck the 
bit of board he had pulled from the fence and made a 
hole in one side of it. Johnney hastily picked it up 
and looked at it ruefully. Something seemed to say 
to him, ‘‘Johnney Tucker, what a naughty bey you 
are!’ and Johnney remembered how his mother had 
told him only that morning, how God could look 
away down in his heart and see even a naughty 
thought, and he began to think, too, how kind the 
dector was to him and how wicked it was to steal his 
pear. He remembered how when he was sick last 
winter the Doctor carried him about in his arms and 
called him “his poor little lamb,’ and afterwards 
brought him such nice things, and gave him a ride in 
his splendid sleigh with his two great, gray horses. 
The more he thought about it the worse he felt. 

*“ How dreadful naughty I was to touchit! What 
shall 1 do?”’ And poor Johnny felt very ughappy. 
All at once a bright thought struck him. Maybe he 
could stick it on with mamma’s “ gum-bottle ”’ that 
under his mother’s hand had worked such wonders 
among his battered playthings; so, carefully hiding 

the pear under a rose-bush, and leaving “‘ horsey ”’ to 
keep guard, he rushed up to his mother’s room, and, 
seizing the famous ‘‘gum-bottle,’’ he sped back in 
great haste, picking up a bit of rag on the way to mend 
the bruise; and setting the bottle on a little stone, he 
went to work in earnest to “‘ repair damages.”’ 

¥irst, putting a generous dose of mucilage on the rag, 
he carefully put it over the unlucky cut, patting down 
the edges with a ‘‘That’s the way the doctor does when 
he puts ona plaster” !~for Johnny had great confidence 
in the Doctor’s skill. Next he applied the brush freely 
to the top of the pear; and, carefully putting it 
through the fence, heid it against a large leaf, saying 
to himself: 

‘“* Mamsra said when I stuck horsey’s ear on, I must 
hold it still till it was dry, or it would come off.”’ 

In the meantime, Mrs. Tucker had come home, and 
looking for her little boy, spied him with one arm 
through the fence, standing very still. 

‘* What are you doing, my son?’’ she called from the 
window. But Johnny could not answer, for if he 
stirred he was afraid the pear would drop, and his 
labor would be lost, 
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“T-wish ‘it would dry quick!” sighed Johnny. “My 
> arm aéhés’so,'and I want to go in the house.” 

“Mrs. ‘Ticker looked out again, and Johnny was 
- standizig in the same position, ‘What can he be do- 
ing?” said she, running down into the yard. ‘“ What 
is my little son doing?” she said, coming up to him 
and noting with some surprise his general sticky ap- 
pe arance and flushed face. te. 

“Oh mamma,” cried Johnny, eagerly, “I did al- 
most.” 

“ Almost what, my son,” said his mother. 

“Oh, I almost stole the Doctor’s pear, but God made 
me think just as I was going to bite it, and Iam stick- 
ing on again.’ In his eagerness Johnney turned a 
little to look at his mother, and the pear slipped be- 
tween his fingers and fell to the ground. 

“Oh, dear!’ exclaimed Johnney in great distress, 
while a big tear splashed down on his hot face; “now 
its felled down, and I can’t reach it,” and two more 
tears started after the first one. 

“We can’t stick it on, deary,” said Mrs. Tucker, with 
an effort to look sober. ‘All you can do now is to go 
-and tell the Doctor what a naughty thing you did, and 
tell him you are sorry. We will go into the house 
now.” 

After a half hour talk with his mamma, Johnney 
slowly went to the Doctor’s study, with ‘‘horsey”’ 
under his arm to keep his courage up. 

*¢ Ah! my little man,” said the Doctor, looking up. 
-** Have you concluded to trade on the horse?” 

“No,” said Johnney, looking down and winking 
very hard. ‘But I broke it off, Doctor, and I am 
€readful sorry.” 

“Broke what off,’’ said the Doctor, “the horse’s 
tail?’ 

“No, the pear,”’ said Johnney, with much shame and 
a little quiver in his voice. “Mamma said I must do 
something to make me remember not to do such a 
naughty thing again,’’ he continued, in a very sub- 
ducd tone; ‘‘and 1 expect I’ll have to give you hor- 
sey,” and Johnney struggled manfully with a great 
lump in his throat. 

Now Jobnney was a great favorite with the Doctor, 
and I suspect he would have put all three of the pears 
into Johnney’s pocket, only he thought that might not 
be so well for him, so after considering a minute or 
two he said, ‘‘ Well, Johnney, suppose we make a ‘com- 
promise’ asthe men say. You leave your horse here 
to-night, and I’ll bring him over in the morning.” 

Johnney bereft of his horse wandered about dis- 
mally the rest of the day, and thought to-morrow 
morning would never come, and could not help shed- 
ding a few tears because “horsey’’ was not in his 
accustomed place beside his pillow. But he shut his 
eyes “tight” and holding his mother’s hand, said, 
**T guess I'll never take a pear again.” 

The next morning Johnney’s eyes flew open with the 
thought, ‘“‘ Now I'll have my horsey to-day,’’ and roll- 
ing over what should he see but “‘ horsey ”’ himself in a 
chair. “My!” said Johnney, as his two feet hit the 
floor, and his two arms went round the horse, but sud- 
denly straightening himself up his eyes opened very 
wide and standing back he looked at “horsey” in 
great wonder, for there was a nice, new tail fastened 
on with a bright little nail. 

Johnney seized the horse and bounced into his moth- 
er’sroom. “Oh! mamma, mamma,” he exclaimed, 
*‘the Doctor has been and growed the beautifulest tail 
on to my own horsey,” ani Johnney fell to hugging 
his horse. ‘‘ Mamma,” said he, after he had vented his 
feelings a little, ‘‘ Mamma, I’m a!most glad I took the 
Doctor’s pear—but I ain’t quite.” 


The Church. 


HOME. 
MISSIONARIES FROM THE WEST. 


OT many years ago, an association was 

‘formed to evangelize Iowa. Out of this grew 
Iowa College at Grinnell. This college is now sending 
missionaries to the foreign field. Instead of the usual 
address before the Society of Inquiry at the last Com- 
mencement, there was the ordination asa foreign mis- 
sionary of Mr. Geo. D. Marsh, of the class of 1867. 
Rev. W, W. Woodworth, Pres. Magoun, Pres. Coch- 
ran, Sec. Humphrey, Rev. E. Adams took part in the 
services. This was a very practical mode of stimu- 
lating inquiry into the subject of missions. In like 
manner, Illinois College, Knox College, the Chicago 
Theological Seminary and other Western institutions 
have engaged in the enterprise of foreign missions. 














NEW ENGLAND CHURCH. 


Rey. T. Chamberlain has met with a sympathetic 
and practical response to his appeal for funds to re- 
build the New England Church in Chicago. We see it 
stated that about $40,000 have been already contributed. 


KNOX COLLEGE. 


The Commencement of this institution was on June 
27. Eleven young ladies and ten young gentlemen 
took their degrees. The exercises are very highly 
spoken of. Pres. Gulliver sent in his resignation, 
which was accepted. The failure of the effort to raise 
$100,000 or more, to endow the college, is mentioned as 
the reason, but no authentic statement of the Trustees 
or of the President has been made. Rev. Jonathan 
Edwards, Henry Hitchcock and Matthew Willard 

‘were chosen trustees, 





AMHERST COLLEGE. 


The Commencement of this college was on July 18. 
In addition to the usual literary exercises there was an 
exhibition of gymnastics by the junior class. The 
eXerience of over ten years has preved that the 
physical training introduced into this college under 
Prof. Hitchcock has promoted both bodily health and 
intellectual and moraldevelopment. The prizespeak- 
ing and other exercises are highly commended. Am- 
herst coincided with Yale in honoring Rev. Wm. M. 
Taylor with the degree of D.D., and also Pres. Chad- 
bourne of Williams College, and Marshall Henshaw of 
Williston Seminary. There is a promise of a large 
class. The provisions of this college for aiding indi- 
gent students in preparing for the ministry are un- 
common ;—$70,000 are funded for this purpose and 
$£0,CC0 in scholarships. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH CELEBRATION. 


On the 10th of October the twenty-fifth year will be 
ecmpleted since the Rev. H. W. Beecher began to 
preach in Plymouth Church. It has been decided to 
commememorate this occasion by appropriate services. 
Accordingly committees of the church, the society, 
the choir and the Sunday-school have been appointed 
to co-operate with the trustees in arranging the ser- 
vices of the occasion. Of the original founders of the 
church some have died, and some removed, so that 
but few remain to join in the celebration. But those 
few must rejoice to see the results of their efforts 
through the blessing of God. The occasion will be one 
of intense interest, 

CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE. 

It has been for some time generally understood that 
the directors of the AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION have been laboring to secure funds to pro- 
vide a Congregational House in Boston. The objects 
of this house are manifold. It is to contain the Con- 
gregational Library, and be the headquarters of all 
the benevolent societies that have offices here to which 
the Congregational Churches make their annual con- 
tributions, to serve for a testimony and asymbol of 
the polity and principles of the Pilgrims and Puritans, 
for a center of correspondence, for a Christian family 
home, and for social and religious purposes generally : 
a building of inestimable worth when secured. 

Much progress has been made, and a superior site se- 
cured at the corner of Beacon and Somerset Streets, 
nearly opposite the Athenzeum, on which are two no- 
ble granite buildings, which need only to be refitted 
to answer every purpose and be asource of income. 
But to effect this it is necessary to raise $39,090, in ad- 
dition to $81,000 now on hand. 

To secure this it has been decided to hold a public 
fair in Horticultural Hall, opening Oct. 21, to be con: 
ducted on strictly religious principles. The hearty co- 
operation of all Congregational pastors and churches 
is earnestly requested and expected. Circulars have 
been issued, giving a full account of the plan and of 
the co-operation desired. The whole is under the 
charge of the following: 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Ezra FARNSWORTH, 4 Winthrop Square, Boston. 
Mrs. E. W. Cuapp, Cambridgeport. 

Mrs. E. E. Poowr, 4, Chester Square, Boston. 

H. D. Hyp, 14 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
Joun C. CLAPP, 17 Sears Building, Boston. 

J. GREEN JONES, 119 Washington Street, Boston. 
Tsaac P. LANGWORTHY, 40 Winter Street, Boston. 


Isaac P. LANGWORTHY, SEc’y, 
40 Winter St. Boston, Mass. 
8S. T. SNow, TREAS., 
47 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
NEW MEASURE. 


Asa part of the preceding fair, the following new 
measure has been adopted by the Committee: 

“They have undertaken to secure for the Library a 
PHOTOGRAPH of every Congregational minister in the 
United States—1872—with his signature. A series of 
Albums containing the likenesses and autographs of 
all the living Congregational ministers of this day 
would be a treasure of inestimable immediate, and ai- 
ways increasing value; and valuable in proportion to 
the completeness of the collection. The Albums will 
be sold in the fair by subscriptions and contributions 
for a sum ranging from $500 to $1,000; the money to 
help build the house; the albums to be placed in the 
fire-proof Library for all time.” 

This is a wise measure. It calls the attention of 
every Congregational minister to the effort, and tends 
to interest him in it, and the result will be of perman- 
ent value, after aiding in the present undertaking. 

NEW YORK TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 


The legislation of the State of New York against the 
liquor traffic has failed to satisfy the friends of tem- 
perance. In consequence, several leading men have 
united in calling a mass State Temperance Convention 
to be held at Saratoga Springs, July 24, at 10 a.m., to 
consider the present state of the temperance cause, 
and to devise some effective method for political ac- 
tion. The semi-annual meeting of the State Temper- 
ance Society will be held on the day preceding. A 
general attendance is requested. Delegates are re- 
quested to report at the Grand Central Hotel, where 
arrangements for entertainment at reduced rates will 
be made. 

NEW LIGHT. 


The Daily Witness says that the death of an officer in 
Brooklyn has thrown new light on the sale of ardent 
spirits as a source of crime, and that. it is definitely | 
acknowledged by the Police Commissioners that;-if 
they can abolish drinking, crime to a great extent. will 
‘disappear. Hence it naturally appears better to ex- 








ecute the laws for the prevention of crime. than to be 
killed by bullies. ; 

There is very pungent common sense in this view of 
the case, and it is enforced by the experience of Vine. 
land, N. J., with ten thousand inhabitants, whose 
police force for last year cost only $147. The reason of 
this is, they have a prohibitory law, and they enforco it, 

Similar facts and arguments could easily be multi- 
plicd. Butso long as drinking-houses are thea agents 
of political parties, as they have been in New York 
and Brooklyn, it will be hard to enforce a prohibitory 
law. Yet, the Ohio laws, making sellers and owners 
liable for damages, could be enforced by the courts of 
law, and at this or some other equally effective legisla. 
tion, the coming convention should aim. 








FOREIGN. 
COMPREHENSION OF THE ENGLISH CHURCHES. 


N the light of the Bennett decision, we can 
now see the true state of the comprehension of the 
English Church. 

In the first place, if, by any like Mr. Voysey, Christ 
and Christianity are openly rejected, there is no room 
for such in the English Church. 

In the second place, if any man teaches openly the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, ®r of the sacrificial 
mass, or teaches or practices te proper worship of the 
transformed sacramental elements, there is no placa 
for him, 

In the third place, if any man teaches the presence 
of the real, objective body and blood of Christ in the 
sacrament, in a heavenly, spiritual manner, and to be 
received by faith, there is room for him; or if he calls 
the elemenis 4 sacrifice in the sense of a commemora- 
tion of Christ’s sacrifice, or if he mentally worships 
Christ under the veil of the sacrament, without any 
outward acts of. worship, there is room for him. 

In the fourth place, if a man hold and teach the 
evangelical system, and the inspiration and supreme 
authority of the Bible, with Mr. Gorham, there is room 
for him. 

In the fifth place, if, with the authors of Essays and 
Revicws, and Bishop Colenso, he denies the inspiration, 
historical truth, and authority of the Scriptures, and 
calls in question much of what has been held as essen- 
tial to the evangelical system, there is room for him 
also. 

EFFECTS OF THE DECISION. 

What will be the effect of this general comprehen- 
sion, remains to be seen. Itis said by some that, con- 
sidering the exclusive claims of the High Church rit- 
ualistic party, it will depress and humble them, more 
than any others, to put them on a level with sucha 
chaos of conflicting parties. Others say that the evan- 
gelical party will see the hopelessness of an alliance in 
one State church, with such confiicting, paralyzing 
elements. 

As to the Broad church party, under the lead of 
Dean Stanley, this comprehension is an approximation 
to their views. 

As a general fact, the Dissenters regard the decision 
as a new proof of the folly of endeavoring to unite all 
the religions of England in one church. 

The Times regards the decision as authorizing so 
near an approximation tc Romanism that it is hard to 
distinguish the two, and that it may raise the question 
very properly, whether the nation ought to sustain 
such a church. 

This last decision has caused the greatest excitement. 
It has filled not only the religious, but the political 
papers with excited speculation. Ce: tainly it is in its 
natural tendencies preparing the way for the dissoiu- 
ticn of the uniofi on ¢burch and state. The disestab- 
lishment motion of Mr. Miall win have new interest 
and power in consequence of the excitenént of this 
decision. 

Yet there are as yet no signs in any of the parties in 
the church that they are in favor of dis-establishment, 
or even drifting in that direction. 

For this reason, the dissenting papers regard the 
evangelical party as having lost the power and pres- 
tige that it once had, and as more and more subjected 
to the power of a woridly civil organization. Mean- 
time Romanism is extensively gaining ground in Eng- 
land. Certainly the whole world is interested in her 
future. 

GENEVA ARBITRATION 

Perhaps a more important step toward the triumph 
of Christianity, in the cessation of wars and the reign 
of peace has never been taken than in the Washington 
Treaty and the Geneva Arbitration. We have spoken 
often of its political aspects. But it has religious 
aspects also. For this reason the religious papers of 
England, of all schools, have watched with deep inter- 
est the course of events as to the Geneva Arbitration. 
For weeks there has been a constant alternation of 
hope and fear, and at times of despair. The important 
relations of the Arbitretion to civilization and Christi- 
tianity have been felt and acknowledged, but the pre- 
dominant feeling has been a fear of failure and retro- 
gression instead of progress. But at length they be- 
gin to believe that the fog has cleared away, and that 
the sun shines unclouded, and they hail it with uni- 
versal joy. 

The Guardian of July 3 says, ‘“‘ The Geneva Arbitra- 
tion has survived all its perils, and now sails smoothly 
in tranquil waters. Carefully avoiding any assump- 
tion of interpreting the Treaty or pronouncing oD 
what is included or not included, in its reference, the 
Arbitrators have simply expressed their opiniou, 
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‘individually and collectively,’ which implies tha 
Mr. Adams does not differ from his colleagues on this 


| 


‘ 


of his own free will; but the rest of his speech was 
fearless, and fer the most part straight and to the 


point—that the indirect claims are not such as cun be ; point. Naturally the financial policy was emphasized 


made the subject of pecuniary compensation, and 
must therefore be excluded from the consideration of 
the tribunal, To this of course we had nothing to 
fay, as we nevcr had submitted and never meant to 
‘submit these claims to its consideration. But the 
American government, which had submitted and in- 
sis‘ed ou them, formally accepted the decision, and 
gave instructions to its agents to proceed with the 
case, entirely excluding the indirect claims; so at last 
the weary negociation is happily ended in the only 
way in which we covld possibly allow it to end, and 
the great experiment which was meant to herald in 
an era of peace for the nations will be allowed to 
go cn.” 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR THE PREVENTION OF 

CRIME. , 

It is one of the signs of the times that the word “‘in- 
teinational’ is coming more and more into use. It de- 
notes an increasing conviction that there are great 
common interests, principles and problems among 
the nations. Of this word the John Bull says: 

‘One of the great words of the present day is the 
‘term ‘international.’ It first originated in the ‘Great 
International Exhibition’ of 1851; which was, indeed, 
the first time there was any need for such an expres- 
sion. It was the first time that there had been any 

reat general union of all nations, since the original 
Sispersion after the Tower of Babel; and therefore the 
new word was coined. by reason of the necessity to ex- 
press a new thing.” 

There can be no doubt that an International Con- 
gress for the prevention of crime isa new thing. We 
believe the suggestion of such a congress wa; made by 
cur countryman, Rev. Dr. Wines, and was carried out 
with the countenance and aid of our government. A 
series of questions was prepared, on all points involved 
in prison discipline, and sent to the different govern- 
ments, whose counsel and aid was requested,and by 
them put into the hands of the heads of that depart- 
ment. Questions for discussion in the meeting were 


- prepared in advance. Few are aware how wide the 


range of principles and practice involved in the discus- 
sion, or how important the interests involved. The 
John Bull thus speaks in a cordial and appreciative 
strain of the movement: . 

‘“‘We have now realized an ‘ International Congress,’ 
which we trust our readers will consider far more 
worthy of attention than any cause in which as yet 
the nations have combined. It is the ‘ International 
Congress for considering the Prevention of Crime. 

“We have aiready said that crime has increased in 
modern times; and this in spite of enormous efforts to 

reventit. We have also said that this would seem to 

e partly owing to the increased communication with 
other countries—in fact, to the ‘International ’ spirit 
of the time. What, then, can be more appropriate 
and more entirely right than ‘that the same ‘ Interna- 
tional’ power should be brought to bear on the other 
side, and that we should seek to defeat the enemy 
on his own ground and with his own weapons? 

“This Congress met on the 3d of this month and 
continues till the 18th. Lord Carnarvon is President, 
and most of the known philanthropists of our own 
country are assisting to prepare forit. About twenty 
or thirty foreigners have already arrived in London 
to attend it: men from France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Austria, Russia, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Turkey, representing their several governments and 
nations; men, good and true, who have all done some- 
thing, at Jeast, in the good cause, and who feel strong- 
ly about it, or they would not be here? About fifty 
or sixty Americans are expected ; and we are informed 
two Japanese have joined on their own individual re- 
sponsibility. Many more are expected from the Con- 
tinent as well as from our own country; and we may 
well —— that the discussions will be of the deepest 
interest. Not that we must expect to see any greit 
and immediate results; resnlts are of slow growth. 
You may planta tree; but it will be long before it 
takes root and expands visibly. Still it is a great 
matter that the tree is planted.’ 


7 The Week. 


From Tuesday, July 16, to Monday, July 22, 1872. 


HE builders’ strike in London has practically 
ended. The basis of agreement is 51 hour’s work 
per week, and 8 to 8!¢ pence per hour for wages. 

—In the French Assembly the members of the 
Rignt have agreed to accept M. Thiers’ financial 
policy. 

—Carlists still make trouble for the Government 
troops in Spain. 

—Advices from South America predict a revolu- 
tion in Peru. 

—Parliament is to be prorogued until the 10th of 
August. 




















ORTH Carolina, as the State whose election is 

nextin order,is now the center of politicalinterest 
and is certainly absorbing the thoughts and probably 
the available election funds of both parties. This elec- 
tion occurs on the ist of August. Whatever may be 
the actual state of public sentiment, the Administra- 
tion party maGe, if we judge correctly from the con- 
flicting reports wiiich are as a matter of course pub- 
lished, a very telling move in the game, by sending 
Secretary Boutwell to address a meeting at Greens- 
boro. His address was probabiy the best one of the 
kind that he has ever delivered, 12d in a country 
where the stump speaker retainsmuch of his traditional 
power, must, we think, have a good effect. We could 
Wish that he had left out a passage in which he wav at 


Pains to explain how he supported the Administration J 





and explained, but there was some wholesome general 
advice given besides, which we hope will not be lost. 
As an instance of the highly honorable dealings of the 
campaign, we may mention thata strong appeal made 
by the speaker, in favor of filling up the chasm 
between North and South instead of shaking hands 
across it and endeavoring te ignore its existence, has 
been distorted so as to convey the impression that the 
Administration policy is to prevent reconeiliation 
between the people of the two sections. 


Another adjournment, this time until Septem- 
ber, has taken place in the trial of Tweed and Con- 
nolly at Albany. The extraordinary session ef the 
Supreme Court at which it was hoped these cases 
would be tried, was called by the Governor under the 
Statute of 1870, and the argument between the counsel 
grew out of a decision of Judge Hogeboom, which, as 
we have tefore stated, was appealed from by the de- 
fendants. This decision over-ruled the demurrer of 
Tweed’s counsel. The points upon which the argu- 
ment turned were: Whether or no it appeared upon 
the face of the complaint that the State had a right to 
bring the suit; Whether or no the complaint stated 
facts sufficient to constitute a cause of action; and 
whether the omission of the Mayor, Aldermen and 
Commonaity of the City, and of the Board of Super- 
visors of the County of New York, was a vital defect 
in the indictment. An imposing array of lawyers ap- 
peared on both sides, namely, Charles O’Connor, Sam- 
uel J. Tilden and Wheeler H. Peckham, for the peo- 
ple, and E. W. Steughton, D. D. Field, Samuel J. 
Courtney, and seven others less widely known, for 
the defense. While every delay in these suits is dan- 
gerous, we cannot but think that the work will be 
more thoroughly done in September, when the tem- 
perature will probably be more endurable, and the 
conditions better for a searching investigation. 


Failure to agree was what almost everyone ex- 
pected of the jurymen before whom Stokes was tried 
for the murder of Fisk, and almost everyone now has 
the satisfaction of saying, ‘‘I told you so.’’ The case 
was closed on Saturday, and the jury was locked up 
until Monday morning, when their disagreement was 
formally announced at an hour too late for publica- 
tion in ourlast week’s issue. Although the statement 
is wholly outside of the official record, it is uadoubt- 
edly true that the jury stood seven for murder and 
five for manlsaughter in the third degree, and that the 
question which troubled the five was whether or no 
the premeditation which under the law necessarily 
characterizes murder, existed in the present instance. 
All that the public can say, judging from the pub- 
lished evidence and the verdict rendered thereupon, 
is that there was evidently a doubt, to the benefit of 
which the prisoner was entitled, according to the 
time-honored legal axiom, and this benefit Stokes has 
assuredly secured. Another trial will, we suppose, 
come on in course of time, and the prisoner’s fate is 
meanwhile uncertain. Efforts will doubtless be made 
to bailhim. This trial demonstrates once more the 
necessity of aradical change in our jury laws—a change 
which will at once render it easier to obtain a jury or 
its equivalent, and secure a fairer verdict according 
to evidence, than seems possible in the existing order 
of things. 

Judge Barnard’s impeachment progresses as rap- 
idly as can be expected at Saratoga where the Court 
reorganized on the 17th inst., after the conviction of 
Judge McCunn at Albany. At this writing the main 
questions which have been decided, are preliminary 
in their character, and have been settled, almost pre- 
cisely as they were in the cases of McCunn and Prin- 
dle. In Barnard’s case Mr. Beach—who appears to be 
a favorite with the Tammany clique, inasmuch as he 
is also counsel in the Tweed and Connolly suits above 
cited—tried without success to convince the Senate that 
Judge Barnard was never properly inipeached, but 
the Court showed by a strong vote that it had no in- 
tention to be ruled o«t of order by any such summary 
process, and the defense fell back upon the plea that 
several of the counts in the indictment are based upon 
acts committed before Judge Barnard’s present term 
of office. This too was set aside, and now the trial 
will probably proceed with only such delays as are so 
dear to the legal mind that they cannot be lightly 
disposed of. 

Indian depredations are on the increase in the 
southwest. Major Schofield, of the Tenth Cavalry, 
commanding at Fort Sill, writes, under date of June 
12th, that the Kiowas are raiding indiscriminately 
about the country undcr the leadership of young San- 
tanta, the son of the famous chief of the same name 
who was killed last year in trying to effect his escape 
from his guard. Among the late exploits of one of 
these bands we notice the stealing of a hundred and 
twenty government mules. General Sheridan endorses 
Major Schofield’s report as follows: 

“T doubt very much if the mules stolen will be re- 
turned, and I know that the Indians who committed 
the within-murders will not be punished by their own 
people. We can never stop the wild Indians from 
murdering and stealing until we punish them. Ifa 
white man in this country commits a murder, we hang 
him; if he steals a horse we put him in the Peniten- 
tiary. If an Indian commits these crimes, we give him 
better fare and more blankets, I think I may with 





reason say that under this policy the civization of the 
wild red man will progress slowly.” 

In Texas various murders are reported, and General 
Sheridan says that without a larger force it is impos- 
sible to prevent war parties of Indians from doing 
pretty much as they like in the territory bounded on 
one side by Mexico and on the other by the Reserva- 
tions, either of which afford a retreat in case of pur- 
suit. 

Our readers doubtless remember allusions which 
we made some months ago to a report?d scandal con- 
cerning the acts of Butler, the United States Consul at 
Alexandria, Egypt, and possibly they may have seen 
it stated in journals of the opposition stripe that Gen. 
Grant sent out an army officer, Col. Starring, to in- 
vestigate and report upon this and other cases. It has 
been alleged-that Col. Starring has handed in a 
“whitewashing” report; but so far as we are aware, 
the nature of his report1s as yet wholly unknowr_ to 
the public, and consequently criticism is premature. 
So much by way of premise. Now there comes an 
apparently authentic telegraphic account of a shoot- 
ing affray in the streets of Alexandria in which several 
members of the American Consulate, including Butler, 
participated, their antagonists being Americans in the 
mnilitary service of the Khedive. Butler it is alleged 
took the next westward bound steamer to avoid ap- 
pearing before a military commission which was at 
once convened to investigate. We give the incidents 
as they are reported reserving comments thereon 
until the untrustworthy telegraphic report is con- 
firmed or contradicted. 


At Genevathe Arbitrators are-exchanging docu- 
ments, and to some extent, verbal comments thereon, 
with an industry which at this distance appears com- 
mendable. The British agent has filed a demurrer 
prayng for the exclusion of ten specified Confederate 
cruisers, including the Tallahassee and Sumter, and 
limiting the discussion to the depredations committed 
by the Florida, Alabama, Georgia and Shenandoah. 
It would seem just that no claim for damages should 
be entered in the case of vessels for whose equipment 
and departure fer the high seas England is in no way 
responsible, and we may confidently believe that any 
such claim, will be ruled out by a tribunal whose de- 
cision as to the indirect claims was so prompt and 
unequivocal, The Pall Mall Gazette, which we quoted 
last week as predisposed to distrust regarding the spe- 
cial arbitration now in progress, has fallen back upon 
general principles and is questioning the expediency 
of any international arbitration whatever. Its argu- 
ments are very much like those which are adduced in 
favor of the “code of horor.’’ They are forcible, bat 
argue, as it seems to us, without taking into account, 
the possble advance of Christian civilization. Per- 
haps the condition of the world’s affairs does not to- 
day greatly encourage a hope in such an advance, but 
the fact is indisputable that sn international court is 
actually in session, with good intentions, goes far to 
prove the contrary. 

We have not gave our readers the history of 
Er. Livingstone’s discovery by Mr. Stanley, chief of 
the New York Herald Expeditionary Corps be- 
cause it- has reached us piecemeal. The letters de- 
tailing his adventures were published in full last 
week, and we can now give a brief acconnt of this re- 
markable episode of journalistic enterprise. Mr. 
Stanley left the coast something more than a year ago. 
His journey to Unyanyembe was comparatively easy, 
but beyond, his progress was disputed by a native 
King, and Mr. Stanley was obliged to form an alliance 
with a rival nation in order to proceed. War ona 
small scale followed and the allies though successful 
at first were compelled at last to retreat. One cause 
of this defeat was the illness of Mr. Stanley, who, how- 
ever, recovered in time to save the capitol of his allies 
from capture, by the energetic measures which he 
took to freighten away the invading forces. With 
characteristic pluck Stanley struck out for Ujjiji 
through a country which his Arab guides assured him 
was impassable, and in due time reached Ujiji, which 
town he entered with the Stars and Stripes displayed 
at the head of his column, and with his men firing a 
feu-de-joie with their revolvers. Passing up the prin- 
cipal street he sees ‘ta pale-looking, gray bearded 
white-man in a navy cap with a faded gold band 
about it, and a red woolen jacket.” ‘Dr. Living- 
stone, I presume” says Stanley. ‘ Yes’ replies the 
veteran explorer, and then the two shake hands and 
retire to the Doctor’s house to talk over the events of 
the five years during which neither the world nor 
Livingstone have heard from one another, 

—The explorations of Dr. Livingston since he 
was last heard from, fix the source of the Nile farther 
south than it was located by Speke and Burton, and 
he now estimates the entire length of the river at 
about two thousand six hundred miles. He has no 
idea of returniug to civilization until what he believes 
to be his life-work is completed. Mr. Stanley fitted 
him out with an ample supply of the colored cloth, 
beads, and brass wire, so dear to the heart of the na- 
tive African, and left him to pursue his explorations. 
When the letters reached London, the agent of the 
Herald gave the metropolitan press the opportunity 
to publish, without waiting for them to cross and re- 
cross the Atle=tic, an instance of courtesy which was 
Worthy of the occasion. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


THE AMAZON VALLEY. 


T will be remembered that Professor Agassiz, 
after examining the valley of the Amazon, as- 
-serted it to bear traces of glacial action, or even to be 
the work of glaciers. The evidence he adduced con- 
sisted in the occurrence of supposed glacial drift and 
erratic blocks, and of the remnants of a gigantic 
‘moraine across the mouth of the Amazon. Glacial 
striations or polishings have never been asserted, and 
‘could not exist at present, on account of the softness 
of the rocks and the denudation to which they have 
been subjected by atmospheric agencies. 

Prof. Agassiz’ theory was first attacked by Prof. 
James Orton, of Vassar College, who found in the 
Amazon Valley, at Pebas, in clays supposed to be part 
‘of Prof. Agassiz’ section, fresh and brackish-water 
fossil shells, well preserved, in place, and showing no 
indications of a grinding glacier. 

Prof. C. F. Hartt, of Cornell University, publishes, 
in Silliman’s Journal for July, a paper on these shells, 
‘based on the careful investigations of Mr. J. B. Steere, 
a graduate of Michigan University. The sum of it is, 
that the shells in questi¢n occur in clays which cannot 
be referred to Agassiz’ section. ‘In sooth,” says Prof. 
Hartt, “‘ that section is simply theoretical, and cannot 
stand.’’ The Pebas shells, therefore, shed no light on 
the great question of the glaciation of the Amazon 
Valley. At least, so says Prof. Hartt, though we think 
he goes too far. It is true that they do not determine 
the age of the superficial clays, supposed by Agassiz to 
be glacial. But, at all events, there is not rap of 
evidence in favor of the glacial theory in that basin. 
Prof. Hartt has investigated and disproved each one 
of the investigations adduced by Prof. Agassiz; and 
there is now nothing left to justify the raising of the 

‘question at all. 


THE SUN’S PROTUBERANCES. 


ROFESSOR YOUNG, of Dartmouth College, 
in a lectnre delivered last January before the 
Yale Scientific Club, suggests (though not very confi- 
dently) that the appearance of colossal jets of glowing 
gas, projected with almost inconceivable rapidity to 
the distance of even 205,000 miles from the sun’s sur- 
face, may be merely an appearance, due to the rapid 
illumination (by electricity?) of gas already there. 
Certainly, thisis a hypothesis far more easily conceiv- 
able than that of an actual ejection to such a height 
of the matter at the solar surface. The present condi- 
tion of the science of heliology is rather confused and 
‘uncertain. We cannot even say as yet whether the pho- 
tosphere is liquid or gaseous. Bnt we know enough to 
be certain that we shall speedily know a good deal 
‘more. 








LEAD-POISONING. 


HERE is no doubt that water, by standing in 
lead pipes or vessels, may absorb a poisonous 
amount of the salts of lead. The fact that lead pipes 
become correded is proof that the lead is acted upon 
by the water. Whether the result is a soluble or in- 
soluble salt, there is danger that it may be carried off 
by the water. It is to avoid the injurious effects of 
mechanically suspended particles that the recom- 
mendation is given to allow the water to flow for 
some time before taking any of it for drinking or 
‘cooking purposes. 

The presence of two metals in contact with the water 
is worse than that of one, because they give rise to a 
galvanic current, decomposing the water and oxydiz- 
ing one of the metals. The lining of lead pipes with 
block tin is a very good measure, if the tin is pure, and 
the lining perfect, even at the joints, so as to prevent 
the action just referred to. The manufacturers of the 
best tin-lined pipe claim that these points have been 
‘completely secured. 

The Boston Journal of Chemistry once recom- 
mended a peculiar treatment, namely, allowing a solu- 
rtion of sulphide of potassium (one pound in two gal- 
lons of water) tostand in the pipe for twelve hours, 
-or until the inside is thoroughly blackened. This gives 
an inside coating of sulphide of lead, which is insolu- 
ble in water. <A later recommendation is to produce 
this sulphide-coating by passing a strong solution of 
the, sulphide of potassium and sodium through the 
pipe at a temperature of 212 degrees Fahr., and allow- 
ing it to act upon the metal for from ten to fifteen min- 
utes. These methods still involve to some extent the 
danger of mechanical separation and suspension of 
the lead salt—though the sulphide would doubtless be 
much safer in this respect than the carbonate, sul- 
phate or oxide. On the whole, we should prefer iron 
pipe to everything else, and next to that, a 
block tin or perfect tin-lined pipe. 


WARREN’S COOKER. 


HIS apparatus is intended to remove from the 
operations of the kitchen the element of uncer- 

tain and variable temperature, by introducing the 
principle upon which the chemist relies in his laboratory 
for the preservation of a uniform heat durmg certain 
processes—pamely, the heat of stegm at atmospheric 
presse. In the “cooker,” meats and vegetables are 
exposed to the heat of steam, instead of the radiant 
or conducted heat of metal. As compared with ordi- 


extracting by the solvent power of the water the 
juices of the meat; and itis also arranged in such a 
way as to carry off all annoying odors. What a boon 
to families addicted te cod-fish or cabbage! We have 
experimented somewhat with the “ cooker,” and have 
found it to be trustworthy, though in some instances 
a little slow—perhaps on account of the inexperience 
of the lady from Cork who operated it. That it is 
based on a sound theory, and that it will prove con- 
venient in practice, we are convinced; and we men- 
tion it, contrary to our ordinary practice in this de- 
partment of the Christian Union, because we feel the 
importance of superseding by such means the “ rule of 
thumb” which now prevails in culinary matters, and 
makes the quality of our dinners to depend on the 
uncertain combinations of skill, fidelity and luck in 
the kitchen. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
AKING PEOPLE HAPPY.—A political 


writer has said that some men move through 
life as a band of music moves down the street, flinging 
out pleasure on every side through the air to every 
one, far and near, that can listen. Some men fill the 
air with their strength and sweetness, as the orchards 
in October days fill the air with the ripe fruit. Some 
women cling to their own houses like the honeysuckle 
over the door; yet like it, fill all the region with the 
subtle fragrance of their goodness. How great a 
bounty and blessing isit so to hold the royal gifts of 
the soul that they shall be music to some, fragrance to 
others, and life to all! It would be no unworthy thing 
to live for, to make the power which we have within 
us the breath of other men’s joy; to fill the atmos- 
phere which they must stand in with a brightness 
which they cannot create for themselves.—Selected. 


BLUNDERS OF A FEUILLETONIST.—A French 
correspondent of the Nation tells how Paul Feval, one 
of the most popular of these sensational novelists, used 
to write three or four novels at the same time for va- 
rious papers. In order to find his way in the labyrinth 
of his own imagination, he had a number of small dolls 
for each story, strung together in the dress of their 
role—monks, kings, duchesses, soldiers, etc. His valet 
brought him the string of the novel he was working 
at, and each time one of the personages was killed or 
died the corresponding doll was taken off. One day 
the valet forgot to take away the doll of a personage 
who had come to grief and had fallen in a duel. The 
result was that the editor of the paper in which the 
novel appeared was soon surprised to receive a num- 
ber of astonished and angry letters, demanding to 
know how it was that Monsieur So-and-so, who was 
killed a month before, had come to life again! 


—Eminent chemists have recently decided that 
water standing over night in the lead or copper pipes 
in houses may accumulate enough poison to become 
dangerous for drinking or cooking purposes. Cases of 
poisoning have been traced also to water that had re- 
mained for a considerable time in an ordinary ice- 
pitcher; a most alarming discovery, when one consid- 
ers how general the use of metallic ice-pitchers has 
become. The lining used is chiefly a compound of tin, 
antimony and copper. In view of the danger from 
poisons administered in the water we daily drink, it is 
recommended that water be allowed to run from the 
pipes for some time before it is used in the morning, 
and that pitchers lined with porcelain be substituted 
for the old-style metal-lined. 


—The great historian, Gibbon, and an eminent 
French physician were rival aspirants for the favor of 
Lady Elizabeth Foster. Said the dector to Gibbon: 
“When my Lady Elizabeth Foster is made ill by your 
twaddle, I will cure her.’’ Gibbon disdainfully re- 
plied: ‘‘When my Lady Elizabeth Foster is dead from 
your recipes, I will immortalize her.” 


— An eccentric New Yorker has invented a wa- 
ter velocipede, consisting of two water-tight tubes 
about twenty feet long, held three feet apart by means 
of iron braces. A wooden horse is placed in the cen- 
ter, a fore and a hind leg resting on each tube. Under 
the horse is placed a light paddle-wheel, which is 
worked like the driving-wheel of a velocipede by the 
navigator who sits on horseback. At a trial on the 
Hudson river the other day, a very fair rate of speed 
was attained. 


—The following note, written to her school-mate 
by a girl who had been absent several days, illustrates 
the sweet simplicity of childhood: ‘‘Dear Susie, I 
Shan’t attend school again until I Get some new cuffs, 
collars, and Jewelry—dear Mama agrees with me that 
it is my Dooty to take the shine out of that Upstart 
Mamy Jones, and I’ll do it if I never learn nothing.” 


—Some dispositions see everything on its dark- 
est side. ‘‘ Nice weather for corn,” said a minister up 
the valley to one of his parishioners the other day. 
“Yes,” said the old farmer, “but bad for grain and 
grass.”” A few days later they met again. “A fine 
rain we had yesterday,” said the minister; ‘‘good for 
crass and grain,” ‘ Yes,” was the reply, “but awful 
bad for corn!” 


—It seems to be almost impossible to exhaust 
the richness of the deposits of vertebrate fossils of the 
West, Prof. Leidy having lately added to the numbe” , 





nary boiling, this process has the advantage of not 


by the description of two extinct tapir-like qpi~ ‘athe 








one about the size of a raccoon, and the other about 
the size of a rabbit, and an insectivorous animal of the 
dimensions of the hedgehog, They are from the ter- 
tiary formation of Wyoming Territory. 


—Pere Hyacinthe has in his possession the man- 
uscript of a work by the late Count Montalembert, 
entitled “Spain and the Revolution,’’ which he in- 
tends te publish shertly, although the Countess Mon- 
talemkert objects on account of the assaults it makes 
on the Papacy and the Inquisition. | 


—An enterprising soap maker, in New York, 
daubed the rocks all the way up the Hudson with the 
appeal, ‘‘ Use Smith’s Soap’’; whereupon his rival, the 
still more enterprising Jones, after much cegitation, 
started his white-washer up the river to append to 
each of Mr. Smith’s appeals: ‘‘ If you can’t get Jones’.” 


—Dr. 8. I. Prime, of the New York Observer, is 
also President of the Wells Female College at Aurora, 
N. Y. His duties consist in presiding at Commence- 
ment, and occupying the best room in the college» 
overlooking the lake, for a few days during the heated 
term.—Advance. 


—The Troy Female Seminary, founded fifty-two 
years ago, by Mrs. Emma Willard, the famous pioneer 
of female education in America, is to be closed, her 
successors not being able to secure funds for keeping 
the institution abreast with the times. 


—Fun gives the following conversation, under 
the title of ‘‘A Gentle Money-tion :” 

Willic—“ Auntie, have you seen the money-box 
George gave me last Christmas ?’’ 

Aunt—No, Willie; but I suppose it’s one of those that 
you can’t get the money out of.” 

Willie—“‘I don’t know, Auntie; because, you see, I 
haven’t been able to get any money into it, yet!”’ 


—The Chinese are passionate lovers of kite flying. 
Some of their kites are strung with cat-gut, and give 
out a musical sonnd, -which can be heard for half a 
mile. .They send written prayers up by them, to be 
carried away by the messengers of the gods. 


—‘‘Boy, why did you take an armful of my shin- 
gles last Sunday?” ‘Why, sir, mother wanted some 
kindling-wood, and I didn’t want to split wood on 
the Sabbath!”’ 

—A veteran observer says: ‘‘I never place 
reliance on a man who is always telling what he would 
have done had he been there. I have noticed that 
somehow this kind of people never get there.” 


—Cocoanut oil serves in the Indian Archipelago 
like olive oil in Syria, for butter, lard or oil, accord- 
ing to circumstances in cookery. Soap is made with 
it, lamps supplied, leather dressed, and it is also 
brought into requisition for cosmetics. 

—The Methodist thinks there is room for im- 
provement in the topics chosen for discussion in Y. M. 
C. A. Conventions. ‘ ‘How shall a Bible-class be con- 
ducted? is very well, but ‘How shall a young man in 
this lying and cheating generation be honest?’ 1s a 
question that goes clear to the roots of character.” 


—At a school where words are ‘“‘ given out” for 
subjects in composition, a ‘mute, inglorious Milton” 
produced at sight this sentence on the word ‘“ panegy- 
ric:’’ A few drops of panegyric on a large lump of 
sugar is often best for an infant with a stomach-ache. 


—An Austrian naval engineer is said to have 
perfected an invention by which ocean-going steamers 
dispense with the smoke-stack entirely, the smoke 
being ejected under water quite as readily asin the 
air. 

—The purest joy is unspeakable—the most im- 
pressive prayer is silent, and the most solemn preacher 
ata funeral is the silent one whose lips are cold.— 
Selected. 


—Sir Charles Lyell calculates that the entire 
continent of North America will be washed away into 
the ocean in four and a half millions of years. 


—One hundred and two thousand copies of 
Victor Hugo’s new work, L’ Année Terrible, had been 
sold up to the first of May. 


—Although brevity is the soul of wit, did you 
ever know aman more funny when he was a little 
short? 

—In a letter to a young lady, Wagner announces 
his intention of engaging a company of his own, and, 
after thoroughly drilling them himself, of going about 
the world and showing how his operas ought really to. 
be presented. 


—A grocer had a pound of sugar returne’] with 
a note saying, ‘Too much sand for table use, and not 
enough for building purposes.”’ 


—Besides laurel crowns, gold mea ‘als, and nu- 
merous other honors, says the Musice- “Standard, Verdi 
has received the sum of £8,0~ , for his last opera, 
“ ” 

- + elt nse «gga ~eethoven received for all 

—The latest ‘ 
effect of sud” 
Franci-” - 


California earthquake had the 
uenly curing several lame beggars in San 








‘ —And now Pres. Madison’s house-servant has 
begun to die. This time she passed away in St. Louis, 
at the age of 107. 
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The Little Folks. 


TOW’S DOG, MAJOR. 
BY KIRKLAND. 








HEY have always kept a dog of some kind at 
the farm-house over on Scorched Hill. Iremem- 
ber Duffy, a queer, little waddling fellow, so fat that he 
looked as if he had been stuffed into hisskin. His 
color was nankin, which was very appropriate, seeing 
that he was a Chinese dog. Whether he belonged to 
that kind which they make pies of in that peculiar 
country, is more than I can tell. Ifso, Duffy escaped 
being eaten, through the interest of a sea-captain, who 
brought him acréss the water aud gave him to my 
uncle on the said hill, where he was permitted to live 
to a good old age, and to die a decent death when his 
time came. The next was Spring, who went mad, and 
was shot. And last was Major. 

A good hunting dog must be of three colors, they 
say—yellow, brown and black. These were the colors 
of Major. And to hunt was the delight of his life. He 
carried it to a fault, otherwise he would have been 
about perfect, we think. 

Tom got him of old Mr. White, over on Apple-seed 
Hill—another of the hills with original names for 
which this region is noted. He was so small then that 
they kept him ina wash-tub, in consequence of which 
the young ladies of the family were wont to call him 
Diogenes. These same well-read ladies also christened 
their cat, for an equally learned reason, Plato, (Plate- 
oh) because he fed out of a plate. 

In a short time Major naturally out-grew his quar- 
ters, looked over tosee what lay beyond, started on an 
exploring expeditiou, and having a good memory, 
found his way back to the hill of Apple-seeds. To 
cure him of this, Mr. White gave himasmart whipping 
and sent him back; and that his memory was good, 
Major’s after-conduct proved, for thenceforward to 
the end of his life, he avoided the whole White family 
.and fled before them as one would from a pestilence. 
Let him see one of them coming on the road which he 
-was traveling, and he immediately sprung over into 
the fields and took another route. The shame of the 
whipping was never forgotten. 

He was a dog of a fine sense of honor, and any kind 
of indignity humbled him to the dust. But he had to 
be brought down once in a while, for his love of hunting 
wasso great thatit often carried him beyond all bounds 
of safety. After some days’ absence he would return so 

terribly gashed and torn that it was necessary to pun- 
ish him. And the greatest mortification which he 
could suffer, was to be tied. The tying was not done 
with anything strong enough to hold him. Not by 
any means. Security was not the end to be obtained, 
although one would naturally suppose that it was. A 
piece of yarn, or of the finest cotton thread, answered 
every purpose; any string that would hold together 
enough to be slipped around his neck. He felt the 
shame the same as if it had been a halter, and would 
hang down his head like a criminal, and be led away 
and tied to a post, where he would stand in the most 
abject state of penitence till his friends could endure 
it no longer. 1t was a very comical, as well as pathetic 
sight, to see that large, strong dog attached to a post 
by athread so small as to be almost invisible, yet hav- 
ing allthe appearance of being kept there by a chain 
which drew him down by its heavy pressure. 

In his youthful days he got himself into disgrace by 
ckasing the sheep. He did not tear or even attack them, 
but only amused himself by bounding in among them 
with a great spring, which sent them flying pell-mell 
across the country, over walls and through the woods. 
It seemed to be an exceeding delight to him to make 
them scamper. And it must have been very hard to 
resist the temptation to do it. Butone whipping was 
‘all that he needed, and that he had, and he never 
forgot this lesson of experience, as his after conduct 
proved. 

He understood that it was necessary to make a nice 
‘distinction between the treatment of sheep and all 
othe: creatures. But in the exercise of his duties, 
there arose a perplexity, as there often does in human 
affairs as well as canine; and he showed himself equal 
to it. In the summer it was a part of his business to 
‘go after the cows, as night.drew near. This he always 
did, never needing any other reminder than that it 
was time to start, when he would set out, take them 
home, and put them in the yard as faithfully as a boy. 
But in the fall the sheep were “taken up” from their 
far pasture, and both they and the cattle were turned 
into a field near by where they could feed on the late 
clover until winter set in. And this was the annual 
trial of Major’s life. He was not quite sure that he 
could withstand temptation, and so he chose the safe 
course of avoiding it. It is no mpre than many men 
and women have done. The overcoming was not a 
thing which he felt at all sure about. So he not only 
kept away from the sheep, but away from the cattle 
also. He would go as far as the bars, but not one step 
inside the field would he take. No amount of coaxing 
or reasoning or explaining would induce him to step in. 

He kept on the safeground. And after they were let 
out, he behaved in a most decorous way, and like one 
‘on his parole of honor. 

He showed equally fine sense in other ways. There 
“was an elderly lady in the family who had a dislike 
for dogs, and though she admired the fidelity of Major, 
“she never caressed or praised him, or encouraged him 





tocome into herroom. Major understood it. Nobody 
could deceive him. He did not intrude; he never 
went where he was not wanted. She was an invalid 
and seldom went out of doors; and often in the neces- 
sary absence of tke other members of the family she 
would have been left alone but for Major. They com- 
mitted her to his care, and departed, feeling as safe 
about her as if there had been a guard of soldiers in 
the house. As soon as they went, he would lie down 
on a mat just outside her door, and there remain 
unless someone came. Nobody could enter, unless he 
knew them, without her permission. 

On one occasion when all but she were away, there 
was some trouble among the young cattle in an enclo- 
sure just opposite. Major heard it, and pricked up his 
ears. Looking after the cattle was a part of his busi- 
ness, and he knew there would be mischief done unless 
he went quickly, but what could he do? He could not 
be in two places at the same time. Never was poor 
dog so tried in the way of duty. To stay woulti be 
perilous to them; to go would be to leave his charge 
unprotected—and he was an honorable dog—that he 
could not do; but meanwhile such a clashing and rap- 
ping of horns, such a rattling of bars! They would 
certainly get out, for they were headstrong and wild; 
if they had been the patient old oxen disciplined by 
the yoke, and the meek cows, he could have trusted 
th¢cm,but those reckless,irresponsible creatures,—never. 
He was desperate ; he half rose; he crouched down 
again; he shook all over with eagerness to be off; his 
ears were on the alert; his eyes plead for leave to go; 
he could not, keep still; he did everything but speak; 
meanwhile the clashing and clatter were increasing. 
The lady, who had been watching his novements, then 
said, without raising her voice, that he might go, and 
he shot out of the house, drove them down into the 
field, then rushed back and lay down in a state of 
great delight at having been able to perform both 
duties. 

He had such keen understanding that he never 
needed to be told a thing but once. And he not only 
knew what you said to him, but he seemed equally well 
to know what was said about him, so that it was neces- 
sary to be rather careful in his presence. 

He had no fault bnt that excessive love of hunting, 
and that brought on him wounds and troubles with- 
outend. He was often absent for days, and would 
come home terribly mangled, and the family would 
nurse him up, and talk to him, faithfully, but it did no 
good. He was a born hunter. It was his life to track 
out and chase wild creatures, and there was nothing so 
dangerous but he would attack it. There was no fear 
about him; he did not know what fear was; and 
the more he was hurt the more recklessly brave he 

rew. 

R But much as he delighted in hunting, he would not 
go without leave. When the frosty autumn nights 
came round, and he knew that the raccoons were in 
the corn-fields,,and that foxes were abroad, he was 
wild to go. On some bright, clear, starlight evening, 
he would sit down before Tom and look up in his face. 
It meant, ‘‘May I go?”’ Then he would begin to whine 
and beg till he received permission. A word was 
enough. He would wait just long enough to jump up 
in his master’s face and kiss him, and then he was off, 
down across the fields to call for a comrade he had. 

This comrade was Captain Bill’s dog, Tiger. Tiger 

was sure to be ready. He knew that this was the right 
kind of night, and he was on the look-out. Major was 
the chief; Tiger his faithful companion. Where one 
dared to lead, the other was not afraid to go. So the 
two friends sped off in quest of adventures. And fear- 
ful ones they sometimes had. 
. Away beyond Scorched Hill there are forests and 
mountains where wild creatures live. We know that 
there are foxes; we are sure there have been wild 
cats; we have heard of bears; there have been dark 
rumors about a panther. Major never cared. If by 
chance an African lion or a tiger from the jungles had 
been let loose there, he would have gone and rushed 
up to their very jaws. And Tiger would not have 
hung back, or sneaked away. They were dogs of 
mettle, both. 

One autumn the dogs were gone an unusually long 
time, and some of the young men turned out to see 
what kept them, satisfied that some animal different 
from those which were known in those parts was 
prowliug about. After miles of travel they came toa 
piece of deep woods, and at the foot of a tree were 
the two dogs bleeding and weak, but valiantly keep- 
ing prisoner some large creature among the boughs. 
A shot brought down with a heavy fall what was 
believed to be a panther, which dragged itself off and 
was lost in the fhick undergrowth. It was too dark 
and dense for the hunters to find it, and the dogs 
were too feeble. Major had received some desperate 
wounds; one eye was nearly put out, his mouth badly 
torn, and the bone laid bare in more places than one 
on hishead. Altogether he was so disabled that they 
could only get him as far as Captain Bill’s, where 
they wrapped him in a buffalo robe and left him over 
night to rest. The faithful Tiger licked his wounds, 
and stayed by him like a nurse. The next day Tom 
went with a horse and wagon and carried him home, 
where he was taken good care of until he was well. 

But this did not make him any more cautious; and 
his headlong daring without stopping to see what his 
prey was, brought him to his death. Last summer he 
was missing again for a few days, and then was seen 
comirg up the field in a feeble, faltering way, as if he 
had hardly strength left to reach home, The young 





men went out to meet him, and as soon as they drew 
near he gave up, as if this were all he could do, and 
sunk down at their feet. Never was dog in more 
pitiable plight. He had ventured to attack a hedge- 
hog, and his poor mouth and throat were full of the 
painful quills. They bristled there like the teeth of a 
card. He could neither close his mouth nor swallow, 
and there he was, almost at the last gasp through 
pain and weakness and starvation. 

His dear friends sat d+ wn beside him and tried to do 
something for him. But it was of no use: it was too 
late. Foor old Major! He had dragged himself 
wearily till he was almost home, but allin vain. That 
was his last hunt. 








JOHNNIE’S WISH. ; 


¢ DEAR, I wish, and I wish, and I wish!” 
Said Johnnie one day, putting on along face ; 
“*T wish I could be at the head of my class, 
And beat eyerybody in school ata race !’’ 


Ah, Johnnie, you've hit it; we all wish just so, 
We grown up children: and make a wry face 

If some one gets past us. But don’t you know 
Somebody must lose in the life-long race? 


And, Johnnie, what if poor Bennie should fall, 
Who is lame, you knoy, in both race and class, 
When he tried so hard: don’t you think it would grieve 
If he had to stand back and let you pass? 


Ah! Johnnie, ’tis well to be eager and brave, 
But don’t be selfish, my dear little man ; 
You’ll find many a Bennie along through life, 
And, my boy, you must help them all you can. 
—Selected. 








PUZZLES. 


Puzzles or Answers should be addressed “ Editor Christian 
27 Park Place, New York,” and marked on the outs 

* Puzzles.” Answers, to be acknowledged, must be received within 
nine days after the publication of the Puzzles. 


BIBLE RIDDLE. 
I am five and two, and two and four,— 
Gehead my first, and nothing more; 
- Of what remains we all desire, 
Though failing often to acquire. 


My last, to shun should be our aim, 
Yet oft we practice it for fame: 
Reverse it, then we truly may 
Desire it anxiously each day. 
My whole isan injunction of one of the Prophets. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 
In calf or farm, or else in Frank, 
Fertification or defense, 
In forgery, but not in bank, 
In selfishness, but not in sense. 


Liberty and life I always head, 
I'm in the man who bleeds, 
I’m in below, ellipsis, sled, 
In flowers but not in seeds. 


G. W. 


You'll find me in the tree called box, 
Ford also, but notin sand: 

I’m always to be found in rocks, 
But never in sea or land. 


In reading, writing, arithmetic, 
And geography I’m always found ; 
In Cairo, Chester, but not Timbuctoo, 
In river and strait, but not in sound. 


In Marchand May, right in the way, 
August also, but not in June, 
Although I always like to play, 
Yet Iam sadly out of tune. 


The five verses make up an enigma which is a girl’s name. In 
each verse are concealed a town in Great Britain and a town 
in the United States, beginning with the enigmatical letter of 
the same. 

There also lie concealed a part of the body, a mineral, an 
animal, a moor, a mineral, an herb, to sew, a noted idol, part 
of the face, a noise, part of a fish, to weep, to deface, a shade, 
to cut, a plaything. Wa. DINWOODIE. 

DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A vowel, 
A liquid, 
“The blest,” 
A State, 
A proverb. 
A girl’s name, 
A vowel. 
OPPOSITES. 

Substitute anima!s whose names have an opposite sound to 
the words given. 

Cheap. Old. Covered. Beef. Hickory. Come skin. AdZ- 
ter gallop. LuLu B. 


Bunny. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 10. 
Enigma.—Bartholomew.—ELLA NEWMAN, BUNNY, FLORA, M. 
FoyNeR. 
Chatn Puzzle.— 
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General.—ELLA NEWMAN, 


Washington, General. Wellington, 
B y ‘OYNER, SAMMIE, IDA PERKINS. 


UNNY, FLORA, W. A. HOLT, M. 
Arithmetical see 


at $10.00............ $50.00 
tz? eer 3.00 
94 at Mi sevévencens 47.00 


100.00 
BUNNY, FLORA, wuleee, MILBURN, LEWIS. 
Transformations.—Seamen, stamen; Arab, crab; genet, tenet; de- 
mur, lemur; ague, a cue.—BUNNY. FLORA. 
PR - 7a the Little Ones.—The hand.—IgapRt, BUNNY, FLORA, 
RTH ; 
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Public Opinion. 


A PLEA FOR BREADTH. 

[From Church and State (Episcopal).] 
Fa mutual exclusion and repulsion 
eould cure the ills of humanity, the 
work had long ago been accomplished. 
If there were any redemptive power in 
repression on the one side, and self-as- 
sertion on the other, the world were long 
ago redeemed. If to fly a flag with the 
“everlasting ego” inscribed upon it, 
could conquer and restore, the millen- 
nium were come, and the new Jerusa- 
lem descended. But the law of narrow- 
ness fails. The world has had sufficient 
proof that the restoration will not come 
by either compression or suppression. 
The divine right of arrogance and self- 

sufficiency has showed itself void. 

What, then, is to correct the evil, but 
Christian magnanimity? If there is to 
be a return to harmony, the Church 
must be as tolerant as it has been exact- 
ing. Through no narrow path can the 
goal be reached; through no constrain- 
ing passes of force and exclusion. There 
is not a Church in Christendom, which 
has the slightest prospect of reducing all 
to its terms. Spontaneity, then, must 
be the law; the free development of the 
Christian spirit, the common grant and 
privilege. The grace of God must have 
more room, the truth more scope, the 
spirit more compass. Christians must 
be larger in their feelings; the Church 
more expansive in its life, and more 
lofty inits aim. As the rivers are great 
highways through the continents, whose 
commerce and travel no national bound- 
aries may impede, so there must be high- 
ways through Christendom, and a more 
international Christian spirit. As inter- 
communion is the law of the world so in 
the time to come it must be the law of 
the Church. None must be called bar- 
barians, but fellow-heirs of faith and 
promise. 

It is our firm belief that no party, 
‘Church, or movement in the world, can 
be strong, and great, and progressive, 
which is not also broad, and generous, 
and magnanimous. The conquering 
promise must be the spirit, and not the 
letter; truth, and not policy; breadth, 
and not narrowness, Christ and not 
Churchcraft. 


THE POOR CHILDREN’S PIC-NIC. 
[From N. Y. Times] 

Othey halted patiently within the 
shadow of the great walls of the 
iron factories close to the pier. The 
little girls stood quietly, showing their 
delight only in their faces, but the boys 
were irrepressible. They were boiling 
in their skins with rapture, and per- 
formed perpetual fandangoes of the 
most frenzied description, illustrative of 
their feelings. There was a great con- 
trast between tkeir appearance and the 
trim show made by the girls. Anxious 
mothers had toiled half the night to 
wash and iron the frocks, and had cer- 
tainly spent afew quarters for ribbons 
and hats, so that their little girls might 
look as well as other little girls. But the 
boys were for the most part ragged 
httle urchins, bare-headed, bare-footed, 
with indescrible shirts and pantaloons. 
If anybody looked at them they immedi- 
ately grinned,a broad grin, and showed 
their tickets. Boys weuld suddenly 
recognize other boys. ‘Hello, Slimpsey! 
has yer got wun?” ‘Corse I have,” 
would be the rejoinder, and then they 
would grab each other in a state of re- 
joicing that could only find vent in 
bodily exertion, and would wrestle until 
one or both would come to the ground. 
Many of these were from the Boys’ 
Lodging-house, in Rivington street, and 
others were picked up in the streets by 
the reporters of the Times and by teach- 
ers working with the Children’s Aid So- 

ciety. . . . . . 

When the word was passed to the chil- 
dren to enter the barge there was no 
pushing nor crowding, though the im- 
patient boys clambered like cats up the 
timbers, and would not wait the slower 
process by the gangway. Inavery few 
minutes over 800 happy little ones were on 

. board, nine-tenths ascending immediate- 
ly tothe upper tier. The band struck 
“up a lively air, and the youngsters in 











their glee commenced capering about 
the deck in every direction, tumbling 
up against each other, falling down and 
picking themselves up again, as if a 
bruise were a matter of course and not to 
be thought of on so joyous occasion. 
“ Hey, Johnnie, ain’t this prime?’ shout- 
ed a ragged little news vender in a blue 
shirt and canvas pants to his partner. 
“You bet, Shorty,’ was the succinct 
reply. Little girls came to their teachers 
with their eyes brimming with tears, 
and said repeatedly, ‘‘Oh Miss me 
am so happy.” It seemed as if their lit- 
tle hearts were bursting at the expanse 
of happiness opening beforethem. . . . 
The day was delightful. The sky was 
exquisitely blue, and golden clouds in 
grand and fantastic shapes relieved its 
splendor. Soft breezes, like kisses from 
hcaven, played through the open timbers 
of the barge and fanned caressinzly the 
excited little cheeks. Every object was 
a source of amusement and delight. 
When they came to Blackwell’s Island, 
the place was recognised, and shouts tes- 
tified to the fact. Immediately they all 
rushed over to that side, and began to 
cheer as they saw the convicts working 
stolidly at the stone works. Many of 
these looked up but made no sign; but 
there were others whose hearts had not 
been quite hardened by vice and crime, 
and who were touched by the sight of 
the children. They waved their hands 
and shouted “ good luck,” and it may be 
that the glow which animated their 
hearts then and warmed them with un- 
selfish sympathy, shall be to them in the 
future a germ of better things, and a 
dawning of brighter days. As the barge 
passed the work-house, the children sang 
a hymn full of shrill sweetness and ten- 
der, unconscious pathos, which brought 
moisture to the eyes of the adults who 
accompanied them. Then as the barge 
sailed proudly on and entered the opener 
passages of the sound, the band struck 
up again a gliding waltz tune, and the 
children from German schools were seen 
revolving round the deck with the ut- 
mostanimation. ..... 


They were 1n the height of their enjoy- 
ment when the tug gave a whistle of 
triumph and brought the barge along- 
side the pier at Oriental Park. 

The sandwiches and cakes provided 
were now in requisition again, and each 
child was furnished with tbree sand- 
wiches and seme cake, and then allowed 
toland. Then what a scene of rejoicing 
ensued! The little girls rushed pell-mell 
into the grove, and seating themselves 
under the maple and shading trees began 
to chatter and munch with equal rapid- 
ity. Notso the boys. With whoopsand 
yells and roars of ecstacy, they charged 
upon the beach, deposited their proven- 
der on rocks, stripped off their rags, and 
in a trice were striking through the cool 
green waves with the most delightful 
abandon. Half an hour was allowed for 
rest and refreshment, and then the teach- 
ers led the way to the dancing-stand, 
where the band had already stationed 
itself. Many of the children did not 
want to dance, but the German children 
seemed to think that picnics and dancing 
were synonymous terms. So they went 
at it with enthusiasm. But by far the 
greater number preferred the grove and 
the fragrance which the trees emitted. 
Here they enjoyed themselves according 
to theirtaste. .....% .. At 
314 o’clock the whistle of the steam- 
er sounded, and obedient to a degree, the 
girls left their games, the boys their 
clamming, and the bathers, with regret, 
deserted the cool water. As they en- 
tered in single file, every one received a 
glass of deliciously“iced lemonade, which 
evidently went down good, if one might 
judge from the expression on the young- 
sters’ faces. Half an hour afterward the 
barge started on its homeward way with 
every child on board, and all in the high- 
est possible spirits. Then the ice-cream 
came into requisition, and a saucerful 
was administered to gach. It was a 
funny sight to watch them eating it, for 
some had never used spoons in their 
lives, being accustomed to lick it out of 
the cups of the Chinese venders with their 
tongues. They tried the spoons, how- 
ever, at first imitating very awkwardly 
the style of those around them, but find- 
ing that they were making but little 








progress, they tackled the saucers in 
the usual way. . . . In the midst of 
the joyous riot the boat arrived at its 
dock, and, with sorrowful faces, the 
children trooped out upon the pier. ... 
As they disappeared in the distance, 
some wending their way down one ave- 
nue and some another, it was pleasant to 
reflect that a ray of real human love has 
penetrated their poor tenement homes, 
and that the result must be for the good 
both of those who received and those 
who gave. Children who have been ever 
once face to face with lovely nature will 
not forget her radiant fprm, and will, in 
many a little effort at cleanliness and 
many a striving after better things, show 
their appreciation. 


THE RICE NEGRO AS AN ELECTOR. 
{From the Correspondence of the Nation.] 


HE knowledge of an ordinary 

town negro is limited enough; but 
itis wisdom compared with his ordinary 
country cousin. ‘Cain,’’ said Mr. B. to 
one of his head-foremen, in a rice-field 
where upwards of 309 ‘‘ hands” were at 
work, “how many of these can read or 
write?” ‘Not one, sah,’’ was the reply, 
“*cep’ Jim Crow: him spell um letters 
berry little.” This was true. Out of the 
whole number, not one could read or 
write. Their ignorance is dense. I saw 
but one foreman who could read or 
write intelligibly. The representative 
of the district at Columbia was an old 
family servant of Mr. B.’s, and was 
taught to read by his mistress, that he 
might be the better able to follow his 
vocation as a preacher among his fellow- 
servants. His acquirements were not so 
great, however, as to prevent his rising 
in his seat, when an additional tax of 
several mills on the dollar was under 
discussion, and declaring that ‘‘ Mas B. 
had more mills now on his place than he 
could use, and he didn’t see how any 
more could be needed. . .. . 

The power of these [political] associa- 
tions over the negroes is something 
amazing. If there is asymptom of re- 
bellion, all the leaders need do is to raise 
the cry, ‘You will be put back into 
slavery,” and it isreason enough to look 
upon any candidate with suspicion for 
whom their old masters or present em- 
ployers vote. Their release from slavery 
is of course attributed to the Republican 
party, and there seems to be a charm in 
the name which is perfectly fascinating. 


“There is Scowling,”’ said Mr. B., point= | 
ing to the foreman over agang of a hun |: 


dred hands in a rice field; ‘I consider 
him one of my most reliable, trust- 
worthy men. He knows me well, and I 
realty think he would do anything I 
would ask him except vote for me; and 
if he had his own choice he would do 
that, but as matters stand now it would 
be as much as his life is worth to attempt 
it. He would vote in preference for the 
veriest rascal in the district—one whom 
he knew to be such—provided he called 
himself a Republican. Although I do 
not know that I havea single personal 
enemy among them, J could not count 
on more than eight votes out of all the 
men I employ.”’ Mr. B. never meddles 
in politics, and these remarks were made 
in reply to my question as to what chance 
he would stand were he to run for office. 
To the question whether he ‘ knew” 
General Grant, Scowling replied, ‘ Yest, 
sah, I vote f'r um.” “And you knew 
Mr. Lincoln?” “Fader Abrum! Ah, 
yest, sah.” ‘“ And Mr. Charles Sumner?” 
“No, sah, nebber heered o’ that gem- 
man.” ‘“ But you know Mr. Greeley?’ 
‘“*No, massa, I nebber did.”” Concerning 
the two latter I tried to aid his memory. 
but it was useless—he had ‘nebber 
heered,”’ he said, and I could not find a 
single man who had. Iwill venture to 
say that his case is identical with that of 
four-fifths of his race in his State. 
Scowling struck the key-note. ‘ Scow- 
ling,’ said Mr. B. ‘just suppose I was 
running for the office Robert holds at 
Columbia, and a Republican ran against 
me. Suppose you knew he would lie and 
steal whatever he could—which would 
you vote for?’ He tried to evade the 
point. but upon Mr. B.’s exhorting him 
‘1o tell the truth,” he said, ‘‘ You knows 
berry well, Mas B., I hasn’t no d’jections 
to a you, but de rest wouldn’t 
let me. I must vote de ’Publican ticket. 
Dat’s de trut, sah.”” The same questions 
put a score of times, both in Mr. B.’s ab- 
— and in his presence, elicited a like 
reply. 








Produce. 


[For the week ending July19th}. 
By I. E. THURBER, 
106 Broad Street, New York, 


BREADSTUFES, PROVISIONS, &e, 
Flour and Meal.—There has been improve. 
ment inthe market during the last week, the re. 
ceipts 28,202 bbls. less than the sales, and muc 
more confidence in_high es, th 











h 
ig , the prices of 

which have been well sustained at better tigures, 

There is some expectation manifested for better 

prices. The supply of wheat in store and transit jg 

page half a million bushels less than at this 

n 


Ports and in transitu is estimated as follows: 
Wheat, bush., 4,227,634; Corn, 12,704,114; Oats, 6,523, 
(45; Barley, 293,055. ' The Winter Wheat crop in the 
Western and Southern States seems very good, but 
not up_to the average. The reports from the 
United Kingdom are more favorable. ‘The sales of 
the week have been of Flour 73,497 bbls.; Wheat, 
278,650 bush.; Corn, 555,800 bush.; Oats, 391,600 bush.! 
Bye es bush.; Malt, 23,000 bush. We quote Fiour 
and Meal: 

Supertones State and Western, at 5250575; No. 
2, 350a450; Extra State, at 6500675 ; Fancy 
State, at 7 00a7 25; Western ‘Round Hoop Shipping, 
at 6 35a6 65; Ohio and Ind. R’d Hoop Ship 
6 50a7 10; lowa Spring Trade Brands, at 6%5a 775; 
Wisconsin Spring heat Extra, at 6.7507 50; Min. 
nesota Spring, common to Fancy, at 6 75a8 85; Ind., 
Ohio & Mich. Red and Amber, at 7 3a82); Ind. 
Ohio & Mich. White Wheat, at 5 00a9 00; St. 
and Southern Illinois, at 6 Salil 5y; 
baltimore Extra, g toe, at 6 50a8 9%; Virginia and 
Baltimore Family, at 8 75all_ 50; South. Georgia, 
Tenn. and Ky., at 90; Rye Flour, fine to su- 
perfine, at 350a500; Sour Flour, at 5 Was 00; Low 
Grades Western Extras, at 6 1l5a6 35;. Corn Meal, 
Western White, at 3 35a3 65; Corn Meal, Western 
Yellow, at 315a3 30; Corn Meal, Jersey, at 3 a3 60 ; 
Corn Meal, Brandywine, at 3 85; Corn Meal, 
Marsh’s Caloric, 3 75a3 85 ; Corn Meal Fairfax, 3 70a 
%70; Corn Meal, Southern, 3 65a 3 75; Corn ‘Meal, 
Folens county, 3 5023.60; Corn Meal,Becher’s Caloric, 


GRAIN. 

Wheat has been moderately active. Quota sales 
at $1 49 for No. 2 Milwaukee in store; $1 50al 50 for 
do. afloat; $1 40 for Inferior Spring; $170 for Amber 
State; $175 for Amber Michigan; hi 5 for Inferior 
White; $184 for New Amber Tennessee; Red Win- 
ter nominal, $1 60a1 65, and No. 2 Chicago nominal 
at $1 47a1 49, store or afloat. 

Corn.—Lower and fairly active at the decline, 
mostly for export. Sales at 55a55c. for Warm; 58a 
59c. for steamer; 60a60Kc. to 6la614c. for sail Mixed; 
614a63e. for Western Yellow; @&abse. for Fair to 
Good Western White; @a6é4c. for straw color; 69a70c. 
for Choice to Fancy, and nominal at 90c. for South. 
ern White. 

PROVISIONS. 


Butter has moved any exportation moderate; 
the unprecedented heated term has been against 
the trade, Receipts were 12,526 pkgs.; exports L1l,- 
405 Tbs. Quote: 25a28c. for Choice; Fancy Selections 
20c.; Pennsylvania do. 23a25c.; State Welsh, 20a24c.; 
do. half tubs, 26a27e.! Western Reserve, fine, 18a19c; 
nee Western ranges at 12al4c. Low Grade West- 
ern C. 

Cheese.—The receipts for the week were 70,31 
boxes, and since Jan. 1, 1872, 521, b 


452,049 boxes for the correspondin eriod in 1871. 
The exports for the week were 3,871,277 Ibs., and 
since January 1, 1872, 28,529,563 1bs,, against 25,819,728 


Ibs. for the corresponding period in 1871. For Se- 
lected Factory, shippers paid 114c., and the home 
trade lle. Quoted at the close: Finest State Fac- 
tory, llalle¢.; Good, 9%al0%e.; Common and 
Heated, 6a8c.; Western, 84a9}c. for Good to Prime, 
¢a&e. for other; Dairy, 9al0c. for Good to Fine. 








Groceries, 


[For the week ending July 20th.] 
GROCERS’ PRICE CURRENT AND MARKET SUM- 
MARY, corrected v the American Grocer, 163 
William Street, N. Y. 








Teas. g B S @ 
Gunpowd’rz0 60 @1 20 alencia.. 24@ 13 
Imperial.... 40 @! 10 ’seMus- 
Hyson......+ 40 @1 05 catel...... 325 @3 30 
Y’g Hyson.. 40 @1 20 Seedless ..6 50 @6 75 
Twankay 30 © 35 runes: 

JAPAN 2.22000 40 @10 ~ eee - 8K@ % 
Oolong...... 40 @110 ee - 6€@ 8 
Souchong... 40 @100 | Currants: 

——— a eee @ yl on OW. .cccee 8Y4@ 9 

0, Ordi’y b BOG. s<s02 

Ss 20%@ 21 Canned Fruit, &ce 

rime..... @ 21% | Peaches: 

Choice . 214@ 22 3-Ib.......3 50 @3% 
Maracaibo.. 21 @ 2-lb.......223 @2 80 
Java.Brown 2 @ 26 | Tomatoes ft 

Pale... 2 @ 2 See 22% @2 4 

Mocha.... .. 32 TDicrvecece @1% 
Se 2-lb cans 

Allspiee.... 16%@ 17% | Corn........ 8 50 

epper...... 1%@ 22}4| Lima Beans 2% 
Cinnamon.. 38 @ Pine apples? 50 @2 60 
Nutmegs....16 @1 18 eas... 300 @3 

OVES. 0.000 @ Cherries 50 @t 0 
Ginger...... @ 2 Gr’n Gages.6 00 @6 2% 

Cc err 160 @165 | Bi’kberries..1 75 @2 0 

ugar. Cove Oyst’s.2 25 @2 30 
Crushed .... 12%@ 12% WED. 2400000 30 @1 40 
Powdered... 12%@ 12% | Lobsters.... 3 20 
Garlest . Lise 13% | Pkid. Oysi’s _ 

ut Leaf.... st’s 
ic nccaenanss 1%@ 11% in Glass, ..4 50 @5 0 

adbakunevas 1%@ 11% | Cond. Milk, 
Extra C..... WkK@ 11% | percase... tt 
C, Yellow... 104@ 10¥ . ° 

rOWN...... 8%@ 9X |Carolina.... 8%@ 10 

In bhds.: Patna....... 8 @ a8 
Porto Rico. 9X@ 10%] Rangoon.... 7%@ 7 
Demarara.. 1k@ 11% oap. 
Muscovado. 9%@ 10 Castile: 

Havana... 10%@ 12 Mottled... Lue r 
avana..... “A ottled... 

o eS. Domestic. 10 @ 10% 
N. Orleans... 68 @ 9 | Family: 

Porto Rico. 42 @ 62 Mi ssces . ™%@ 8 
Demarara... 35 @ 45 @. L..os00 4%@ 
English Is’d 35 @ 48 | Pyle’s O.K. 9%@ 10 

SyEnp. P.& G.’s Ole- 

White Dripsl 20 @1 30 eR %@ 9 

Amber....'.. 7% @ 80 Dobbin’s 

Gold. Syrup 58 @ © Electric... 12%@ 8 

Sugar house 2% @ 45 Morgan's" Grose, 6 
° Ww e 

Per sack: “ “ Royal,” of 
Ashton’s....3 30 @3 40 o “Best,” 8 
Marshall’s. .2@ @2 65 - “Century, 
Worth’gton 2 60 @2 65 100 cakes, $7 pr.bx 
Insm. Bags 8%@ ¥%% a “Sapolio, 

“" Pu'kts 6 @ 5% % gross,$0.8 
Ground, per Starch. 

doz. in sm. Laundry... 6 @ 9 

OZ068....< 10 | Pat. Gloss.: 10 @ 10% 

Fruits. Corn Starch 
Raisins: for culina- 

Layer... .2 10 @2 80 ry use..... 10 @ 

Half Bxs.1& @1 85 





SUMMARY OF THE MARKET. 
(Week ending July 20th.) 
Tens.—Greens are very firm, no more receipts 
being expected until the new crop begins to arrive. 
Qolongs and Japans are weak, and concession 
would be made to buyers of invoices. The -“ 
mand continues good. Since the removal of ti o 
duty = ——- ngs oy in pesoes by wholesale 
rocers is about I4c. per Ib. currency. 
y Coffees.—Importers have been forced to lower 
their prices Xe. gold per lb. At the decline oe 
is nothing doing. Stocks large and increas Dg. 
Prices weak with a downward tendency. ‘i 
Sugars.—Refined are ec. lower. Stocks Fed 
light and refiners sold ahead. No further dec 4 
looked for. Raws are inactive. Refining grad 
c. lower. 
“es classes.—New Orleans has declined 2@5c. pet 
gal. Grocery grades of foreign scarce and firm. 
Syr®ps.—Dull. Prices un Ss 
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Finaneial. 


— 
For the week ending July 20th. 


Gold has attracted the attention of brokers more 
thanfusual. The shipments continue heavy, but 
there is some falling off this week. At the Treasury 
sale on Thursday the bids amounted to $4,195,000. 


Government Bonds were quict with a slight 
upward tendency toward the close of the week. At 
the Treasury purchase, the total offerings were $2,- 

550. 
yh Bonds have been inactive. Tennessces 
pave slightly declined, and South Carolinas are 
firmer. 

Railroad Bonds are in active demand for the 
standard favorites, and a brisk business is reported 
in the new loans. . 

Money is rather easier than ever at 3a4 per cent. 

Stocks show no special features of interest. 

Erie has fallen off in consequence of a reaction 
after the election excitement, and Pacific Mail has 
risen £0 as to be the feature of the market. 
‘Foreign Exchange was steady during the first 
palf of the week, but declined when it was an- 
nounced that the Bank of England had advanced 
its discount rates 4. The quotations are on a basis 
of 109% to 109% for 60 days notes: 1104 to 110% for 
short sight. 

The Banks.—The weekly bank statement shows 
the following changes : 











July 20. Changes. 
Loans 2° $297,214,500 Inc. $616,700 
Specie = ° 29,571,800 Ine. 1,348,490 
Circulation 27,376,000 Dee. 90,400 
Deposits. . . 247,551,300 Inc. 2,043,400 
Legal Tender. 52,845,000 Dec. 515,100 


‘The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week: 








GON. .ccccvececd (lowest, 114),1143¢,114% ,1145¢,114'y 114% 
Ty, Di TR IR ic cing cincscntitecnasiccescancse 113%, 1134 
EE, TE paseditnccatscnciacqecesiaresna 115% 115% 

U. S. 6s, 81, coup............ 11736, 11734 ,1173¢ 117% 117% 
T.. BS. Sab, Gh, COMP. osicsccccseses 11511514, 115 ¥, 1153¢ 
U. S. 5-20, 64, coup..... vow ee oN15,115% 1154 115K 11454 
U. 8. 5-20, 65, coup........... 115% ,115 34,115,116, 116% 
UW. &. 5-20, G7, COUP re. 0000000000000 115% 11514 115% 11514 

errr errr ree 11134 ,1115¢,111.%,1115¢ 
U. 8. 10-40, coup........ 11234,1125¢,112% 1124 113, 112% 
BR errr ere 114X114, 14 1M Y 
BW. FE SE. Be COM. GRvcccesescccess -986 98,97 % 98 
TI son cccscccsccccccesccscccscccescrece 115,115, 1 y 
Wabash.... 75M ,15,74,75,74,7636 
Northwestern. .............+ee0 13K, 13% 734 133,744 


Northwestern pref 92,91% ,924%,914 







WA OO oss acca cscnncbncinsensnsisoanronseseen 54,5436 55,56 
St.Paul pref... Robacdeeekesiserenbeseee 7836, 78K, 73% 
TE i ccocascaccsdccesssccesad 934 ,93,92 74 ,92%/ 92% 
Lake Shore scrip.........ccccccsceees 93% 933,924 92% 
Rock Island............ 11136, 1114 11114 ,1113¢,1114%,111X¥ 


Central of New Jersey..... 1076 ,10714 10736 10744 107% 
Pacific Mall ........ccereee -T5% 7556 756,75 764,734 


WRCRREEE TIMION oc cccsccccicccccccccces 7534, 7536 75.75% 
Union Pacific 37% 37 38,37 % 88,38 





POND a vicintitnnekoswacekccead 


54,5316 534,936 52 76 526 5236 





Dr y Goods, 


For the week ending July 20th. 































Prints. Brown Sheetings & 
American GN ccncws 6% Shirtings. 
Rensiecsesscwsies 6% | 4-4 Atlantic - 4 
Seana ee a 9 4 ” H 
Freemans............ 10% | 4-4 Pacific Extra 
Conestoga lly we © & 
Amoskeug .. 1 4t fppleton A 144% 
Ancona...... 1 4-4 Indian Head % 
AIDOIAS ....000060000900 J 4-4 Cubot A........... 3% 
ee ee p14 | 4-4 Atlantic L 36 
American...........++ 4+4 Indian Orchard €.134 
Dunnell... 4-4 Broadway..... Rares 
Oriental. 4-4 Dwight w eoweeeee 2% 
‘ 4-4Mass BB..... Ry¥@l3 
Seeman 40 in Pepperell E.....144 
36 ¢ RK 3h 
33 “ o 2 
ee 30 “* - N. 1% 
Mourning.. 30 ** Bedford R...192@10% 
do % | 33 “ Ind. Orch’d BB..12% 
shire’ eval 33 “* Ind. Orch’d W .114% 
Purple.. 11% | 30 ** Mass. J.. ;ile. 1% 
30 “* Indian Head.. 124% 
Ticks. 
Pittsfield.. 






Brunswick - 
Amoskeag I 
‘ . Cc 


Sects Belatacs. a “ 
oe rar 
Alpaca Lustre........ 2236 Hamilton............. 


Printed Armures....20 











Cerset Drills. Eagle 10% 
Indian Orchard...... 18% | OtisCC 3% 
Newmerket..........- 13% | Haymaker % 
is a iehing vai 14@ as) Hamilton..... 

re 5 

ae a.» ool Blue a 

rics 

Masonville, paper.. 11% | Boston.......... 

8.8. & Sons, ..11% | Haymaker 
LS. eee . a tees tee ees | 

skea “4 
Pearl River: hnemenaene A} 
Checks. 

ea 
Camberiaid 13% 
Star No. heesene ers 
es 
Union“ i cctek causa 

‘ Bese Brows Drills. 

4 Forestdaie, “ibizdile tages +13 
4-4 Amoskeag A... ] Pepp sre seeeeeeee 15415% 
4 Bo Ot Benne mone 1336 Us cee screed 15015 

ian mautie 9 | N.Y. Mi Camot Jonns223, 
Ea Boot Ws ~ HGS Whittenton D&T 38 

Androscoggin ....40 | York Checks,...... bey 
oo 7 ....45 | Farmers & Mech’s...32% 

canton Flannels. Clar' Spool Cotton. 
rremoni Willimantic — As 

Biiton xXx Holyoke......... “3 
riamkeag Blea‘d.. <a — Flannels, 
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HARVEY FISK. A. S. HATCH. 
Office of Fisk & Hatch, 
5 Nassau Street. 

The First Mortgage Six Per 
Cent. Gold Bonds of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany may be bought and held 
with the fullest confidence as a 
perfectly safe and reliable invest- 
ment, 

They are amply secured upon 
one of the most valuable and im- 
portant East and West Trunk 
Lines of Railway in the United 
States, and are the obligations of 
a powerful and responsible cor- 
poration, of the highest standing 
and credit. 

Helders of Government Bonds 
and other high-priced securities 
may realize an important differ- 
ence by an exchange for these 
Bonds, without any hesitation or 
apprehension as to the equal se- 
curity of their investment. Full 
information may be obtained at 
our office, or by mail. 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers, 





INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES. 


The continued Large Sales of Northern Pa 
cific 7-80 Gold Bonds show their popularity 
with investors, and we recommend them to 
the public because of their ABSOLUTE 
SAFETY, both as a first-class Railroad Secu- 
rity and a Real Estate Mortgage on Lands 
worth twice the amount of the proposed 
Loan. 

The Bonds have thirty years to run—paya- 
ble, principal and interest in Gold—exempt 
from United States Tax to the Holder—are a 
first and only mortgage on the Road and its 





earnings, and upon 50,000,000 acres of land— 
mainly agricultural, timbered and mineral. 


i The Bonds are issued in denominations of 


$100 to $10,000 Coupon and Registered, and are 
sold at par and interest in Currency. 

The semi-annual Interest on the Registered 
Bonds is paid with GOLD CHECKS, sent to 
the Post-office address of the holder. 

All marketable securities received in ex- 
change. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


New York, Philadelphia and Washington. 





CONVERTIBLE 
MIDLAND BONDS. 





A7 per cent. Mortgage Bond for sale on one of 
the great roads running from New York City—on 


the third largest road in New York State. The 
most desirable bond of all the Midland issues, af- 


fording the largest income and promising the 
greatest profit. 

The price has been advanced to 8 and interest 
for the present, and a further advance is contem- 
plated. 

We believe them one of the safest and most 
protitable investments offered in this market for 
years. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THIS LOAN, 
No. 25 Pine Street, 


MARVIN BROS., 


BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. Y., 
Buy, and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 


Receive Dasosite on most favorable terms, 

Furnish all kinds of Bonds negotiated by othe 
— a advertised eubacrintion prices. 
ate . te First-class Railway and other Loans, 


Ceneral Banking Business. 
10 Per Cent. Bonds 


For Sale, below Par, by 
THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 











BANKERS, M PINE 8T. 





WM. B. LEONARD. WM. C. SHELDON. 
WM. H. FOSTER. 





BANKING-HOUSE 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


10 Wall Street, New York. 





Buy and sell all descriptions of 
Government Securities, Stocks, 
Bonds and Gold, 

Receive and pay interest upon Deposits of Banks, 
Bankers, and others. 

Checks egzinst Balances paid upon presentation 
or through Clearing House the same as if 
upon an incorporated Bank. 

Braw Bills of Exchange upon Unien Bank, 
London, payable on demand ijn sums 
of £1, or upward. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
BEARING INTEREST. 


NEGOTIATE SPECIAL LOANS. 


Agents for the sale of the following Railroad 
Bonds: 
THE CANADA SOUTHERN, 
CAYUGA LAKE, 
MONTCI JAIR, of New Jersey. 


RAILROAD BONDS. 





Whether you wish to Buy or Sell 


WRITE TO 


CHARLES W. HASSLER, 
No. 7 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK. 


MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


Issued by the Montclair Railway 
Co., and Guaranteed by the 
New York Midland, 


The MONTELAIR isthe DIRECT and SHORT 
LINE OF THE MIDLAND through New Jersey, 
Its bonds are issued on the basis of half cost. They 
are GUARANTEED. It is a home road, running 
DIRECT FROM THE CITY OF NEW YORK, as- 
sured of a large business and a fine future. THIS 
BOND OFFERS AN ADVANTAGE OVER ALL 
OTHER MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
IN THAT, WITH EQUAL SECURITY, IT IS 
LESS IN PRICE. 

We commend it to investors, 

For sale by 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
25 PINE STREET. 





MIDLAND PACIFIC 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
Seven Per Cent Gold Bonds, 


On completed road from Nebraska City to Lincoln, 
the capital of Nebraska, the net earnings of which 
are largely in excess of the interest on all the bonds, 
with a rapidly increasing business. 

PRICE 80 AND INTEREST. We cheerfully 
recommend them as a prime security. Full partic- 
ulars furnished on application. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
ANKERS, 
No. 14 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 





Chartered by the United States, 


THE FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY, 


Assets Over $4,000,000. 
A NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 
No. 185 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 
INTEREST SIX PER CENT, 
Deposits payable ON DEMAND with interest due. 
Accounts strictly private and confidential 
Interest paid by a, if desired, to depositors 
eo out of the ci 
A specialty mude of issuing Gamocune Interest 
Ce rtine “San payable ON DEMAN 
BANK Hovurs—Daily from 9 A. : to4P.M, and 
on Monday and Saturday nights from 5 to 8 P. "M. 
Send for Circular, SAM L. HARRIS, 
JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier, aatoe. 


Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. 


No. 41 Lombard St., London. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND AND 
WALES. 








@OMMERCIAL J.ETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS, 
Our 

Circular Letter for Travelers, 
Available in all parts of the world, can be procure 
* gner of our offices, or through our correspond 

vat our LONDON B ING HOUSE, arrangement 
have been made for the reception of 
AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


th due attention t6 their correspondence and 
the latest advices from the Uhited States. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 
New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 








TWENTY PER CENT... 
INVESTMENT. 


THE AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO, ILLS. 


L. B. BOOMER, of Chicago, President. 
(ORGANIZED AUGUST Ist, 1870.) 


Authorized Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


The ‘whole amount of the authorized Capital 
Stock of this Company not having been issued, the 
balance thereof will be issued to subscribers at par, 
payments for same to be made in four instalments 
of 25 per cent. each, viz. : 





25 per cent. . July 15, 1872. 
— . August 1, 1872. 
= ™ . September 1, 1872, 
4 . October 1, 1872. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS NOW OPEN at 
the office of the undersigned, will be closed as 
soon as the new stock is fully subscribed, all in- 
stallments due to be paid at time of subscription, 
with interest. 

¥} be total amount of stock issued at this time is 

4,760, and on this basis the Company shows 
a pina, surplus of 6," 7, and is now 
doing a flourishing business. One thousand men 
are constantly employed in pelt extensive works, 
and they now have 9n hand 250, 000 of work 
for various Railroaz sin the ion States, among 
which may be ment:oned the 
CHICAGO, R.I. & PACIFIC, 
CHICAGO & N. WESTERN, 
MICH. CENTRAL, 
MISSOURI PACIFIC, 
ATLANTIC & PACIFIC, 
and the Company i now offered work to the 
ameunt of ovcr $6,000,000, including some of 
the largest bridges oy ‘puilt in this at to 
accept of which, and further business, necessitates 
ua larger working capital,as immense amounts of 
material have to be kept constantly on hand, and 
the Company are frequently obliged to receive, in 
yart payment for their work, Railroad and other 
yonds, which are perfectly good securities, but 
not always immediately marketable. 

‘Lhe career of the AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY, 
though brief. has already fully demonstrated the 
orofitableness of the enterprise. The Company 
las constructed, since its organization, and up to 
the 3ist of December, 1871, a total of 38,137 feet of 
bridges, 18 turning tables, and 16 iron roofs, and 
Ser and serew pile substructures, costing 
yd 0660, and have facilities for the construc- 
tion cy pe piles unsurpassed y 3 any Com- 
puny in the country, and a capedity xr the con- 
struction of at least 150 feet of Bridges for every 
working duy in the year. 

The lron Raifroad ond Highway Bridge at Leav- 
enworth, of three spans of 40 feet each, and the 
Union Pacific across the Missouri Riv er, of eleven 
epens of 250 feet each, were constructed by this 
Company. 

‘the net profit arising from this business, as 
shown by the books of the Co, up to the ‘31st 

farch, a was the sum of $373,482.14, or at 
the rate of ‘$224,089 228 per annum, being over 
50 per cent. upon "the capital stock then outstand- 
ing. Ww ith the proposed new structures, machinery, 

&e., the Company will have much greater ge 
and the proceeds of the increased issue of stock 
will enable them to buy material for cash, thereb 
making a saving of from $50,000 to 75.000 
per year. 

The Company can undoubtedly, on above basis, 
make dividends of from 20 to 23 pe v £0 nt, per an- 
num on the full amount of capital, 1,000,000, 
with a fair prospect of a considerable inc rease, 

‘ihe undersigned are prepared to give to those in- 
quiring, the fullest details and entire satisfaction 
regaraing the relixbility of the Company's state- 
ments, and the unquestioned integrity and ability 
of its officers, 

We contidently commend to capitalists the above. 
as an investment worthy their attention. 


MARVIN BROS., 
BANKERS, 
No. 49 Exchange Place, N. Y., 


Sole Financial Agents in the East. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Over 10 Per Cent, Income, 
Arkansas State Loan.. 


A LIMITED NUMBER OFFERED AT 





ZO Cents and Accrued Interest. 


These Bonds were issued under Act of the Legis- 

lature for the purpose of assisting the * Arkansas 
Central Railway,” in accordance with Section 6 of 
the Constitution of the State of Arkansas, which, 
provides as follows: “* The Credit of the State or coun- 
ies shal! never be loaned for any purpose wehout the 
consent of the pe ople thereof exoressed through the bal- 
lot-boa,” which act was submitted to the people at 
the general election held in November, 1865, and 
unanimously ratified by them. The Legislature of 
the Ssate has no power to grant any additional aid 
whatever, consequently the debt of the State cannot be 
increased, except by amending the Constitution 
through a vote of the whole people 

As an additional security, these Bonds are guar- 
anteed by the Arkansas C ‘entral Ratlway by syecjal 
endorsement, recorded as a mortgage in every coun- 
ty through which the line ? ASSES, UC ting as adirect 

en upen the property of the @ ompany, its Real 
Estate, Rolling Stock, and Franchises. 

It is also recsrded that the “faith and 
credit of the State are solemnly and irre- 
vocably pledged for the payment and re- 
demption of the Principal and Interest of 
each and every Bond.”’ 


Every possible safeguard surround them to pro- 
pond oe older from the danger of corruption and 
rau 


Unlike ordinary Railway Bonds, those now of- 
fered are negotiable at any time on the New York 
Stock Exchange, as may be observed from the daily 
Stock Quotations. 

The Bonds are of the denomination of $1,000 each 
payable to bearer, ond therefore neg atiable by 
sizaple delivery. The interest coupons attached to 
each Bond are payable semi-annually, at the otiee 
of the Union Trust Company in iy York, by the 
Treasurer of tne State, on the Ist day of October - 
and April in each year, until the principal of the 
Bonds is redeemed at par in 1898, dress 


WILLIAMS & BOSTWICK, 
Bankers, 49 Wall St., New York, or the- 
AMERICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY CO.,,. 

No. 12 Pine St., New York. 
Maps, Pamphlets and Cireulars, giving full par- 


ticulars of this Loan, can be had on application to. 
the above. 


KC oy - 


SJ 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE WOOL CLIP. 


CCORDING to the Financial Chronicle the 
wool clip for 1872 will not in the least exceed 
and may very likely fall somewhat short of last 
year’s yield. Prices may now be calculated on 
the basis of 60c. per pound for Western fleeces, 
and the market is at present almost entirely sup- 
plied from foreign sources, the customary early 
installment of domestic wool having failed to come 
forward, probably because the growers are hold- 
ing their stock back in the hope of higher prices to- 
ward fall. Doubtless the tardy marketing of the sea- 
£0n’s clip is due partly to the backward spring which 
retarded general work, including the shearing; but it 
is reported that the flocks in some of the Western wooel- 
growing States are not so large as they were last sea- 
son, while in some of them, notably Michigan, the 
aggregate number of sheep is some ten per cent. less 
than in 1871. In West Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Kansas and Iowa, however, an increase is 
reported; and in the New England States there is no 
reason to think that there will be a marked falling off. 
Buyers are not at present disposed to give advanced 
prices, which, so far as it goes, indicates that they do 
not anticipate very high rates during the fall and 
winter. 


THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY. 


N that most philozoic of publications, Our Dumb 
Animals,we find some interesting items concerning 
the efforts which are making to better the condition of 
our four-footed companions—more particularly as re- 
gards their life in Boston and the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. The legislature has within the year 
enacted a law authorizing the Selectmen of towns to 
establish and maintain such public fountains and drink- 
ing-troughs as may in their judgment be convenient or 
necessary. The several towns are athorized to raise 
money for this object. Wedo not see that this is much 
of a concession on the part of the legislature, for surely 
if any town had seen fit to establish such a fountain, 
and maintain the same out of the public purse, it was 
at liberty to do so; but to have state authority for their 
action is an advantage so far as it goes, and will, we 
hope, have a geod effect. After the example of Lon- 
don and Philadelphia the Society has decided to estab- 
lish a sort of hospital for lost and disabled animals, 
where the curable will be skilfully treated, the incur- 
able mercifully treated by the use of carbonic acid or 
chloroform, and the lost restored to their owners, or 
suitably provided for. In Philadelphia, last year, 
twenty-seven hundred were thus treated. A pamphlet 
has been published by the Society, and largely distrib- 
uted, urging owners of horses to abandon the use of 
check-rein. Of this pamphlet we hope to have some- 
thing more to say before long. The Society is helping 
to abolish the check-rein by putting up signs at the 
foot of hills in and near Boston,, incribed, ‘Please un- 
check your horses in going up hill.” 








THE ROSE SECRET. 


AX KLOSE, a gardener, in The Garden, says: 
“Instead of throwing my prunings away this 
spring, I used them as cuttings, putting a whole lot of 
them—about a dozen or more—in (1 am afraid to men- 
tion it) a marmalade jar, filled with coarse sand and 
water, with sufficient of the latter to be about a 
quarter of an inch or so above the sand. I then 
plunged the jars into a slight hot-bed, and let the cut- 
tings have all the light and sun possible—never shad- 
ing once. This was about eight weeks ago. Last week 
I thought I would have a look how the cuttings were 
going on at the bottoim, as they appeared very healthy 
atthe top. Fancy my delight to find that the new 
roots had covered the sides ot the jar, and were matted 
together in such a way that I had to wash the sand 
away under a tap to separate the cuttings without 
breaking the roots. I call this “striking like willows.” 
Some bits, with enly one eye at the top, struck almost 
better than‘any ; others, where I put perhaps two eyes 
beneath the surface of the sand, have struck from 
every eye. I can assure you I never saw cuttings so 
well furnished with roots as these were. Out of about 
120 cuttings of some three dozen different kinds of 
roses, I only missed striking fifteen, which I think isa 
very encouraging result; anyhow, I shall consider it 
the road-royal, and experiment again in a similar 
manner in summer, when I shall pay more attention to 
the preparing of the cuttings and the way they will 
strike the readiest. The beauty of my system is its 
extreme symplicity: the trouble or labor is nil; be- 
yond the mere procuring of the cuttings, all one has 
to do is to leave the jars alone, only giving a little 
water from time to time to replace what has been lost 
by evaporation. As to the size of the cuttings, I have 
put in anything—thick or thin, pithy or weedy, 
straight shoots or jointed ones, shoots with from one 
to six eyes—only taking care that the cut in every case 
was a clean one, such as a good sharp knife will 
make.” 


SuB-IRRIGATION OF TREES.—A correspondent of 
the Pacific Rural Press suggests the following mode of 
sub-irrigating trees: When the tree or vine is ready to 
be placed in the pit which has been excavated for it, 
have ready at hand two or more buckets of coarse 
gravel, or enough so that when poured into the side of 








the pit the column of gravel will reach from the sur- 
face to the bottom of the roots; then fill the remaining 
space to within four inches of the top with the soil 
intended for the support of the plant; being careful in 
so doing not to disturb the gravel, but in such a way asto 
leave a trench around the outer rim of the excavation, 
which will hold two buckets at least of water. The 
water poured into the trench will find its way down 
the column of gravel, and the air be excluded; in fact, 
trial has proven it far better than a wooden spout, or 
an open hole of any kind for getting the water down 
and preventing evaporation. 


A SwimMinG HEen.—Here is a common hen de- 
scribed in the Field, who, having hatched out two 
young ducks, was perturbed after the traditional 
manner of hens so circumstanced when her foster- 
children went into the water. After exhausting her 
entire assortment of maternal cries, she went after 
them, and, pushing the little ones before her, drove 
them ashore. The story is vouched for by two cred- 
ible witnesses. Let this breed be cultivated. Perhaps 
webbed feet, and feathers that will shed water, may 
be developed in a season or two. 


WATERING PLANTsS.—One of the most impor- 
tant points in window-gardening is watering. There 
should be plenty of cracks in the bottom of the pot, so 
as to let the water pass off rapidly, and thus insure 
perfect drainage. This is one of the few rules without 
any exception, as there is not a single plant suitable 
for window culture which will flourish if the water be 
allowed to stagnate in the bottom of the pot. 
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MORE CHROMOS. 


HERE has been a little break in our Chromo 

receipts from Paris during the past week or two; 
but we have invoice of a lot of 6,000, due by the 
steamer Pereire, and which probably will be mounted 
and delivered by the time this reaches our readers. 
Our printers write that they shall ship 6,000 the fol- 
lowing week, and 6,000 the week after that; these have 
been printing many weeks, requiring the careful lay- 
ing on of sixteen oil colors. There are 18,000in tke 
press following hard after. When we say that we 
received 42,943 subscribers in Dec. and Jan. together, 
our readers will see how it is that we stay so long at 
the “1st January,” on the Chromo list! We have a 
number of presses constantly running on our Chro- 
mosin Paris. We are making arrangements by our 
agent in Paris at this time, to put on still more. 
This summer must see our Chromo debt for last year 
clean wiped out! 





MACCARTHY’S LAST. 


OR the benefit of some of our friends of the 
; Northwest, we take the pains to say that our 
acquaintance, the Rev. R. Dean Maccarthy, late agent 
for this paper, has published a long and rambling letter 
in a Western paper, detailing his woes in connection 
with our Western office. We had been inclined to 
think Mr. Maccarthy unfortunate merely; but since 
he now attacks us by false statements aud insinuations, 
we simply put on record that he has acknowledged 
taking money in advance from subscribers, without 
authority and contrary to instructions; that we 
never received either names or money, though he 
claims to have sent both (to our New York office, in- 
stead of our Western office, with which he was doing 
all his business for the paper!); that when, by circu- 
lars and newspaper publication his whereabouts was 
brought to light, and he came to New York, he gave 
us a note, dated May Ist, for what he owed his sub- 
scribers; that when the note was paid, June 15th, all 
of the subscribers whom his—well, carelessness—had 
kept without papers for which they had paid, during 
several months, were immediately served with papers, 
and have been ever since—and that as a small compen- 
sation for their trouble, we sent them their Chromos 
without awaiting their turn on the lists; that all of his 
former subscribers who came in the regular way have 
received papers regularly, and Chromos also, if they 
came before Jan. 1—if after that date, they will receive 
Chromos only in their turn. 
We have done our duty; if the Reverend gentleman 
had done his, there would have been no trouble. 


_—_—= 








PLYMOUTH PULPIT—Is a weekly pamphlet, 
varying from 16 to 24 pages, containing in clear type, 
on fine paper, Mr. T. J. ELLINWwoop’s verbatim phono- 
graphic reports of the Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
Sermons. Each pamphlet contains one sermon of the 
week previous, together with the Prayers before and 
after the sermon (which were added at the earnest re- 
quest of many), and indication of the Seripture Lesson 
read, and the hymns sung (‘“‘ Plymouth Collection’’). 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with the Oil Chromos “ Wide 
Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” ($3.00), and Plymouth 
Pulpit, with a portrait of Mr. Beecher—suitable for 
framing—to those who ask for it, ($3.00) for one year 
for Five Dollars; or Plymouth Pulpit for one year Pree 
to any one now a subscriber to the CHriIsTIAN UNION 


who will send us two new subscriptions, with $6.00, for 
the CHRISTIAN UNION (with the pair of Om. CHROoMmos) 
Sree to each. 











VOX POPULI. 


{Some people are so familiar with theughts of dishonesty ane 
trickery that they suspect it in everybody else. A man whose lan- 
guage We will not insult our readers by quoting, charges us with 
manufacturing the letters we print from week to week. We do not. 
publish the names ef the writers, not knowing if it would be agree. 
able to them, but both names and addresses are at the service of any wha 
wish them.) 


PHILADELPHIA, July 10, 1872, 
Messrs. J. B. ForD & Co., ne Sh, 


27 Park Place, New York: 

Gentlemen :—Our Chromos have been duly received, and are 
exquisitely beautiful. They are certainly gems of art. [ 
priced a pair of them in a first-class Chestnut Street picture 
store the other day, and was told they were $9 a pair, but the 
remark was immediately added, as if in justification of the 
figure, *‘ They are not Ward Beecher’s Chromos!” This led to. 
a closer inspection of their quality. and I came to the conclu- 
sion that if there was any difference, it was in favor of the 
pair yousent me, Atany rateI would not be willing to ex- 
change. Yours truly, : 4 








CHICAGO, July 11, 1872. 
J.B. Forp & Co.: 

Gentlemen :—My Chromos came safely to hand a few minutes: 
ago, and give us great pleasure already. Mysubscriptiem was: 
sent co long ago that I began to feel that I must write about 
them, but your earnest and pathetic “ Don’t” stirred my sym- 
pathies so that I forbore, in spite of my husband’s teasing. He 
thought my experience would be like that of the “ Victim” 
in your issue of a few weeks ago, but I had faith, and now re- 
turn my grateful thanks for its reward. 

Yours very truly, 


—_—_—— 
+ 





AUBURN, N. Y., July 15, 1872. 
Messrs. J. B. ForD & Co.: 
The Chromos have arrived and I am well pleased with them. 
I value them much more thanI did when I renewed my sub- 
scription. Ithink highly of the ‘* Union and Pulpit,” and that. . 
Mr. Beecher may live long to benefit his fellow-men, is my 
heartfelt wish. I have felt certain that the Chromos would 
ecme at your earliest convenience: but many people have en- 
tertained and expressed doubts in my presence. On all occa- 
sions I have taken the liberty to assure them that they will re- 
ceive the Chromos as soon as you could send them. Where 
you have such a large list, it would not be strange if you should 
even overlook a name now and then. Few people, especially 
in the country, have any idea of the magnitude of your busi- 
ness, and the obstacles to be overcome. 
Yours truly, —, 





ASHFORD, Conn., July 12, 1872. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 
Dear Sirs :—My very charming pictures (“‘Wide Awake” and 
“ Fast Asleep ’’( came to hand in perfect order on Saturday, 6th 


_inst. Iam disappointed: they exceed my expectations. Iam 


much pleased with your paper, and consider it more than a 

ccmpensation for value rendered. May you prosper more and 

more. Accept my grateful words, prompted partially by the 

thought that ifsome annoy you with complaints, others should. 

at least equalize them by words of good cheer. 
Yours truly, 


ee 





Boston, July 14, 1872: 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Dear Sirs :—Our Chromos have arrived safely. Many thanks 
for the beautiful child faces. Having seen the pictures at the 
house of a friend, I could hardly believe that such good for. 
tune awaited us, hence the impatience of our last note to you- 
Believe me, I shall subscribe in season for next year, and if it 
will be any atonement for my impatience, I will send you a 
new subscriber. Wishing you all success, 

I remain yours, &c., —-. 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Cause of Delay in Chromos.— We deem it 
well to say this: The delay in furnishing Chromos to 
our subscribers is not_our fault; it belongs to the 
artists and printers in France—and yet is more misfor- 
tune than fault, even with them. ur contracts with 
our printers in Paris, where all our Chromos have been 
made, were explicit and clear. But the demand was 
far larger than they had expected, “gigantic and un- 
heard of in the annalsof chromo-lithography ;” their 
machinery broke, and they had bad luck aang 
but everything now is in — running order. e 
have delivered up to Jan. I, 1872, and shall clear the 
rest off as rapidly as possible, guaranteeing this: that 
every subscriber will get his Chromos long before his 
subscription has expired. 


File Binding.—Desirous to obtain for our readers 
every possible convenience at low rates, we make 
arrangements for various things by large quantities; 
and we are now prepared to furnish a patent ‘‘ Strap- 
File.and Binder,’ very simple in construction and con- 
venient for handling, at $1.50, free by mail to any ad- 
dress in ihe United States. The Binder consists of a 
handsome, dark, cloth port-folio cover, with a simple 
and strong device for slipping in and securely holding 
twenty-six numbers of the Christian Union—i. e., one 
volume, or six months’ papers. 


Changes of Address.—All subscribers sending 
to the publishers for changes of address must (if they 
wish the changes properly made) send always the 
present or old address as well as the future or new 
address; and it will be wal always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow prin address-label, and paste 
it on the letter of instructions. 


Inquiries.—We would also request that all per- 
sons who call at the office, or who write letters, 
inquire about their subscriptions, chromos, or any 
other such point, will, if —_— bring with then 
their subscription receipts, if they call, or send date of 
subscription if they write, that the exact date of sub- 
scription may always easily be ascertained. This will 
save us trouble, and spare them the waiting of many 
wealy minutes. 


Expirations.—Hereafter the Publishers will al 
ways step the CurisTIAN UNION at the expiration of 
the time for which it is paid, so that if you wish to con 
tinue it, it would be well to renew your subscription at 
least two weeks before the time expires, in order to 
have the paper come right along without break. By 
so doing you will also get your name earlier on the new 
Chromo list. Look at the printed label on your paper; 
a date thereon shows when your subscription eX- 
pires. 














